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Will You help this Neighbor’s Chila? 


Maybe we sort of forget how the Greeks, the Dutch, the 
Belgians, the Norwegians, the Chinese, have harried 
our common enemy at every step—using courage and 


ingenuity in place of guns. 


Today, our neighbors and our neighbors’ children 
need our help. They are in desperate need of money to 


provide food, of doctors and medicine to restore health, 


of clothes to provide warmth. They need friendliness 


to provide hope. 


Your War Chest embraces them all. With just one 
contribution you help the 21 agencies participating in 
the National War Fund to carry on their vitally nec- 
essary work. Won’t you do the good-neighborly thing 


—give and give generously to your War Chest? 


in Dallas MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Now Move this Scene to Europe 


Four years ago—before the Japs hit us at Pearl Harbor— 
this drawing appeared in an appeal for the USO. It showed 
our men from the training camps, on the streets of an Amer- 
ican city, with nowhere to go and nothing to do with their 
spare time. In those days, before the shooting war, men easily 
became dejected. The USO was a godsend then. 


But, now that the shooting is finished, our army faces the 
same problem—only many times worse. 


Change the scene of this drawing from Middletown, 
U. S. A., to Munich or Milan. And change the boys from 
green, homesick recruits to tired, heartsick veterans of 
months of mortal combat. Men doing occupation duty, men 
still recuperating from wounds. If ever they needed a lift to 
their spirits these men need it now. 


General Eisenhower is so aware of this problem that he 


has asked the USO to quadruple its entertainment program 
for our men still in Europe. Fifteen hundred USO enter- 
tainers are now overseas, including 16 complete acting com- 
panies. They are playing to a million men every week. But 
to continue this work on such a huge scale, and to support 
the hundreds of USO Club Houses, takes money—your 
money. 

Open your heart—give! Make it enough for the USO and 
54 other agencies. ; . 
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ABOUT 3,000,000 SERV- 
ICE MEN will remain in 
Japan and'Germany in the 
armies of occupation, accord- 
ing to present estimates. We 
can't speed their return 
home, but we can send over- 
seas a touch of home in the 
USO-Camp Shows. We now 
can reach our soldiers and 
civilians in Japanese prison 
comps. Through War Prison- 
ers’ Aid, we can make their 
long road to recovery pass 
more quickly. 








A & P Food Stores 
1401 Cedar Springs, R-8601 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Republic Bank Building, C-6201 


American Laundry Company 
301 Second Avenue, T-8177 


Atias Metal Works 
1201 Eagle Ford Road, R-4788 


Austin Bridge Company 
1813 Clarence Street, H-2224 


B & B Cafe (Paul Lucas) 
105 South Akard Street, C-5441 


Baker Hotel 
Commerce and Akard Sts., C-5131 


Business Men's Assurance Co. 
Tower Petroleum Building, C-8210 


City Transportation Company 
610 South Akard Street, C-3131 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
107 North Field Street, C-9124 


Dallas Tank and Welding Co., Inc. 
203 W. Commerce Street, R-5001 


John Deere Plow Company 
501 Elm Street, C-2407 
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Dixie Wax Paper Company, Inc. 
1300 South Polk, M-8177 


Eastman Oil Well Survey Co. 
1515 Fort Worth Ave., R-3239 


First Texas Chem. Mfg. Co. 
1810 North Lamar, R-9181 
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Fishburn Cleaning and Ldry. Co. 
3200 Ross Avenue, T-4101 


Flippen-Prather Stores, Inc. 
24 Highland Pk. Shp. Vil., L-2187 


Ford Motor Company 
5200 East Grand Avenue, T-3-2181 











R. B. George Equipment Co. 
1135 South Lamar St., C-2278 


Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons 
2423 Caroline, R-6315 


Graham-Brown Shoe Company 


710 Main Street, C-2238 


Hesse Envelope Company 
911 Munger, C-3292 


Higginbotham-Pearlstone Hard- 


ware Company 


1701 North Market St., C-2213 


Harry H. Houston 


3106 Swiss Avenue, T-9791 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 
1911 Canton, R-8311 


inter. Harvester Co., Inc. 
1215 South Lamar Street, C-3413 


Jefferson Std. Life Insurance Co. 
Mercantile Bank Bidg., C-6268 


Jones-Blair Paint & Varnish Co. 
6969 Denton Drive, L-9964 


Lawyers Title of Texas, Inc. 
1107 Main Streef, R-9858 


Link-Belt Company 
500 Latimer, R-5321 
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THIRTY-FOUR LOCAL 
AGENCIES of the War 
Chest lend a helping hand to 
our friends and neighbors in 
Dallas County. They preserve 
and strengthen family life, 
care for the sick and needy, 
give aid to the blind and 
the handicapped. They place 
homeless youngsters in su- 
pervised foster homes, and 
help our boys and girls to 
grow into useful citizens. 
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istance 


It’s not even too far to hobble, when you're 
leaving the blank walls of a hospital room for 
a brief while, on your way to a place of laugh- 
ter and song and play. 


The welcoming doors of a USO lounge club 
are just outside the hospital grounds—at more 
than 500 hospitals. : 

Here, at the house of smiles, war-shattered 
veterans escape from hospital routine, from 
the smell of ether and disinfectants. Here they 
enjoy their favorite phonograph records, to- 
day’s newspaper, the checker-board that you 
gave them when you gave to your War Chest. 

These are little things, but they’re good 
medicine! The nearby USO lounge is theater, 
club—almost home—to the shocked and hurt 
boy whose present home is a hospital room. 
And your dollars keep these lounges going— 
the dollars you give to your War Chest. 

It’s time to give again—for the men who 
gave a lot. Give generously! Make your dona- 
tion twice as big—the need is more than twice 
as great. 

You are asked for only one gift, yet it sup- 
ports 55 different agencies, including USO. 
Let your heart decide how big it should be. 
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Call on a Layne-Texas Company 
engineer at any time. He will 
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O THE LEAST OF THEM”... Give! 


EADERS OF THE WAR CHEST of Dallas County 
L anticipate an even greater need for Chest services, now 
that hostilities in the Pacific have ceased. ... This year they 
are calling upon Dallas to raise $1,555,000 for financ- 
ing the welfare work of the 
Chest agencies. 

Dallas can give more; Dal- 
las shouldn’t give less. 

An army of 5,000 volun- 
teers is mobilizing for the 
opening on October 2 of the 
general solicitation phase of 
the Victory drive. The funds 
will be distributed among 
fifty-five agencies dedicated 
to human kindness through- 
out the world. 

With the blessing of world 
peace, national and local 
War Chest executives are al- 
ready planning for the neces- 
sary expansion of several 
Chest agencies. Our biggest 
job still lies ahead. We must 
continue to extend a helping 
hand in the reconstruction of 
a world devastated by war. 

The war is not over with 
the firing of the last shot, nor 
is it over with the signing of 
the documents of peace. It 
will not be over until the last 
serviceman has returned to 
his home and loved ones. It 
will not be over until the last 
injured man is nursed back 
to health.... Time has passed slowly for our fighting men 
in the Pacific. It will pass even more interminably for idle men 
eager and impatient to get home. Preparations are already 
under way to expand the USO, a War Chest agency which 


now receives more than half the National War Fund 

budget. More USO entertainers will be sent to the Pacific 

and to Europe. More USO clubs will be established 

in this country, and others will be enlarged to accommo- 
date thousands of traveling 
servicemen. 

The War Prisoners’ Aid in 
the Pacific can now be ex- 
panded. With the coming of 
peace, we can be assured that 
supplies will reach our men 
stranded in Japanese prison 
camps and awaiting passage 
home. 

Added responsibilities will 
fall upon local agencies, too, 
as families reunite, try to 
find homes and jobs. 

The National War Fund 
and the War Chest of Dallas 
County are working together 
toward identical goals. Ten 
thousand American’ com- 
munities and four million 
War Fund volunteers are pre- 
paring for meeting the great- 
er needs that have come with 
the ending of the war in the 
Pacific. They realize this 
work will expand. 

The National War Fund 
and the War Chest are count- 
ing on you, the American 
public, to give them your 
support this year as gener- 
ously as you have in the past. 

They are confident you will. 

The generosity of Dallas citizens has been substantiated 
many times in past campaigns. 

We are certain this year’s campaign will be no exception. 


DA Mabey 


President, War Chest of Dallas County. 
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| WASHINGTON 


By DALE MILLER 


‘Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 
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The Primrose Path of Peace 


O a world that has shuddered and 

trembled for years through the most 
devastating of wars, peace has been an 
alluring prospect for a long, long time. 
It has been a grim coquette, enticing in 
its promise but so costly in price, and its 
eventual rewards may prove more chi- 
merical than real. For 
no matter how pro- 
found our relief at the 
end of the war, no 
matter how prayerful 
our gratitude nor how 
genuine our joy, we 
would be derelict in 
our duty if we did not 
realize, fully and 
deeply, that the prob- 
lems of the future are 
as important and as serious as the prob- 
lems of our immediate past. 

The problems of waging a global war 
were formidable, to be sure. Their solu- 
tion compelled the exercise by the Amer- 
ican- people of ingenuity, patriotism, 
courage, and hard work, to a degree 
probably unparalleled in our history. 
What was accomplished, and in a com- 
paratively short space of time, seems al- 
most incredible in restrospect. But it is 
worthwhile to remember that the same 
exigencies of war which created the 
problems also created the conditions 
which made the solution of those prob- 
lems possible. It is easy for a people at 
war to evaluate the consequences of de- 
feat, particularly when their enemies are 
the very embodiment of savagery. We 
had utterly no choice, in other words, 






yor 


DALE MILLER 


than to win. 

We approached the problems of war, 
therefore, with a discipline and a unity 
that the war itself made possible. More- 
over, the consequences of defeat were 
such that the price of victory was at no 
tine considered. We bought what we 
needed, we bought a great deal more 
than we: needed, and we paid for what 
we bought with money we did not have 
aiid may never have. We spent three hun- 
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dreds of billions of dollars, a staggering 
sum, and even that tells only part of the 
story. We spent our natural resources in 
prodigal amounts—resources which sup- 
ply the foundation of our national 
wealth. And we may have spent some- 
thing more. We may have spent the 
habits of thrift and frugality upon which 
we built our America, and that statement 
is something more than euphemism. 

There is no intention here of delineat- 
ing a dark and foreboding picture of the 
future. We are, at least potentially, a 
great people, and we should have within 
ourselves the capacity to absorb what- 
ever betides. But in confronting the tasks 
of the future the first essential, it seems 
to me, is that we realize that the problems 
of peace do not generate within them- 
selves, as do the problems of war, the 
congenital conditions which make their 
solution possible. The discipline and na- 
tional unity prescribed by war, for ex- 
ample, are seldom present in peace. Ten- 
sions long restrained will be released 
now, and we can expect our future prob- 
lems to be complicated by the renewed 
activities of pressure groups and organ- 
ized minorities seeking political advan- 
tage. 

Moreover, despite the heavy obliga- 
tion assumed by our Government, not 
only to our own people but to many 
others throughout the world, Federal ex- 
penditures henceforth must be rigidly 
confined within the bounds of our na- 
tional income. That the national budget 
must be balanced, and stay balanced, is 
an incontrovertible fact. It is not merely 
necessary that we abandon war-time 
spending; for the war years we have en- 
dured must not blind us to the sober 
recollection that for nearly a decade be- 
fore the war our peace-time functions of 
government were being conducted 
through deficit financing at the cost of 
a constantly growing national debt. Not 
only were we imperiling the stability of 
our financial structure; we were also in- 
uring ourselves to continued and grow- 


ing dependence on the largess of bu- 
reaucracy. And that dependence has 
been intensified by war through allot- 
ments, subsidies, exorbitant wages, and 
lush contracts. 

The achievement of a balanced budget, 
therefore, involves something more than 
financial retrenchment. It involves—trite 
and generic though the phrase has be- 
come—the restoration of the American 
way of life. It involves less dependence 
on our Government and more on our- 
selves, less paternalism and mote self- 
reliance, less emphasis on what we get 
and more on what we produce, less in- 
dulgence of the avariciousness of organ- 
ized minorities and greater insistence 
on legislation in the national interest. 

More difficult of solution than the 
problems of the war will be the problems 
of the peace. What are ahead are prob- 
lems which cannot be easily measured as 
we measure the production of guns and 
planes. The problems ahead are more 
complex and esoteric, problems of fi- 
nance and trade, of social trends and 
political philosophies. They are less 
dramatic than those of the war, and thus 
less likely to captivate our interest; but 
they are fully as important in their way 
in the great task of preserving and 
strengthening the American system of 
government. Winning the war will prove 
an empty victory, if we do not emerge 
from these precarious times with a social 
structure and a political system of 
strength and integrity and immutable 
permanence. 

Peace can be a primrose path, of 
course. It can be taken the easy way. 
But what we fought for was not won with 
the proclamation of victory. The tasks 
ahead are stern and exacting. They will 

test the strength of the American spirit, 
as surely as the war measured the might 
of American arms. The future is indeed 
an incomparable challenge. 
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SELLING’ 


ALLAS manufacturers of women’s 

and children’s apparel have dem- 
onstrated during the war years, along 
with other manufacturers the nation 
over, that there is practically no limit 
to the quantity and variety of women’s 
and children’s outerwear which the 
United States apparel industries are cap- 
able of producing. 

It is to their credit that, by intensi- 
fying every effort and expanding pro- 
duction in all directions during perhaps 
the most difficult period in modern his- 
tory, they have seen to it that the civilian 
women and children of the nation have 
been as well and as adequately clothed 
as the military forces. 

While fulfillment of the large con- 
sumer demands that have been built up 
in certain war-dislocated lines will serve 
to relieve some of the contracting pres- 
sure of the immediate post-war period, 
each and every manufacturer of women’s 
or children’s apparel knows that event- 
ually he must seek further outlets for his 
goods if he is to maintain his working 
force at its present level or expand and 
thereby contribute his full share to the 
ultimate goal of post-war full employ- 
ment. 

To that end, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, with the co- 
operation of the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State, has made an ex- 
haustive study of markets for women’s, 
misses’, children’s and infants’ outer- 
wear in Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
and South America to ascertain, insofar 
as it is possible, where real sales pos- 
sibilities exist and how those possibilities 
can best be developed for the good of 
manufacturer and consumer alike. 

The report on the study, prepared by 
Mary E. Poole of the Industrial Projects 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, is of particular inter- 
est to Dallas manufacturers: because of 
the substantial part they are playing in 
the development of the women’s outer- 
wear market in Latin America, especially 








THIS GORDON-TOG—mannish western blouse 
with yoke, pocket flap and cuffs matching tailored 
slacks (gabardine), by Gordon Edwards Manufac- 
turing Company — is just as appealing to Latin- 
American women as those in the U. S. 
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id ATIN-AMERICA 


Outlook In Export Field Appears Promising 
For Dallas Women's Outerwear Manufacturers 
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Mexico. While figures on current exports 
of this merchandise from the Dallas area 
are not available, those not directly con- 
nected with this trade would be surprised 
as to the substantial volume. Too, be- 
cause of war-time restrictions, Dallas 
manufacturers have not been able to pro- 
duce all they could sell to this market, 
nor will they be able during the imme- 
diate post-war period to supply all de- 
mands. 


But, from the long-range view, Dallas’ 
proximity to nearby Latin American 
markets and the city’s pre-eminence as 
an air, rail and motor freight center are 
all contributing to Dallas’ advantageous 
position over Eastern and other more 
distant manufacturing centers in the 
United States for not only maintaining 
but increasing its leadership in_ this 
market. 


While the report deals with women’s 
outerwear, Dallas manufacturers are car- 
rying on a large export trade in women’s 
underwear, millinery and other acces- 
sories. The part Dallas manufacturers 
ure playing in the export of women’s 
sportswear is also substantial and grow- 
ing. This segment of the trade is believed 
to have at least as good a chance for suc- 
cess in Latin America as does the more 
formal attire, inasmuch as it typifies to 
a large extent in the foreign field the 
United States slant on fashion. 


Sportswear relies much more on pre- 
cision cut and design for its effect than 
does many another type of apparel, and 
it is this particular quality in United 
States apparel that Latin American gar- 
ment manufacturers have found most dif- 
ficult to copy. 


Miss Poole points out in her report 
that sales possibilities in the Latin Amer- 
ican market for women’s outerwear 
made at Dallas and other U. S. manu- 
facturing centers appear substantial and 
encouraging, if U. S. makers display 
typical energy, expertness and zeal. She 
opens her report with the statement that 
Latin America’s apparel industries are 
in no way comparable to those of the 
United States. In fact, the manufacture 
of women’s and children’s outerwear can 
be said to be almost completely non- 
existent in half of the countries and 
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colonies south of the Rio Grande. 


Even in those areas where factory pro- 
duction is carried out, only a small and 
relatively unimportant segment of re- 
quirements is met therefrom. In several 
instances, notably in Colombia, Peru, 
and Uruguay, such industries have been 
largely developed within the brief span 
of the war, chiefly by European refugees 
who, well-schooled in the technique of 


garment manufacture and anxious to 
establish themselves commercially in 
their new land, set up numerous small 
establishments catering to middle and 
low-income groups. Two exceptions are 
Mexico and Argentina, both of which 
possess well-developed industries cap- 
able of supplying a substantial share of 
their own demands for ready-made ap- 
parel. None of the garment industries 
in Latin America are as yet sufficiently 
developed to constitute an important fac- 
tor in the export market, although it is 
understood that Argentina is in a favor- 
able position for exporting to neighbor- 
ing republics. 

Textile industries are among the most 
advanced of any in Latin America, and 


A LATIN TWIST is discernible in this shawl creation by Junard of Dallas (Nardis Sportswear, Inc.). The 
shawl comes off to leave the wearer with a slim, unadorned bodice, which may be dressed up with jewelry. 
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A MARCY LEE design in cotton chambray with 
eyelet trim. Precision matching of the woven stripes 
is typical of the tailoring of frocks by Marcy Lee 
Manufacturing Company. 


approximately 80 per cent of the fabrics 
entering into the manufacture of wom- 
en’s and children’s ready-made outer- 
wear is supplied by them, Miss Poole’s 
report reveals. Venezuela and Costa 
Rica, each of which imports from 80 to 
90 per cent of its fabric needs, and Cuba, 
which relies on imports for nearly 100 
per cent of its industrial requirements, 
may be cited as the only exceptions to 
the general rule. The report continues in 
part as follows: 

The United States can be regarded as 
the most outstanding potential foreign 
source of apparel textiles for import, but 
English linens and woolens and French 
silks were very popular with garment 
manufacturers before the war. Intra- 
Latin American trade in textiles is still 
on a very limited scale but promises to 
become more important as soon as equip- 
ment for replacements and plant expan- 
sion is available. 

Although generally speaking, Latin 
American garment factories adhere to a 
maximum working-hour policy corre- 


sponding to that prevailing in the United 
States (that is, 48 hours per week), and 
therefore cannot be considered in this 
respect “sweated” industries, their wage 
scales are considerably less than those 
of United States establishments. Peru- 
vian garment workers receive perhaps 
as little take-home pay as any in Latin 
America, inasmuch as a large number 
of them are engaged as apprentices on 
a basis of perhaps 77 cents per week and 
lunch. Workers paid on a straight basis 
receive from 39 to 77 cents per day. 
Brazil is estimated to have an average 
wage of $25 monthly which wage can be 
said to represent roughly the over-all 
average for the entire garment making 
industries of Latin America. 


Taking into consideration the com- 
parative newness of Latin American ap- 
parel industries, their output is already 
remarkably well diversified and, al- 
though the emphasis on women’s dresses 
of rayon and cotton is more pronounced, 
wool dresses, suits, coats, children’s suits 


and dresses, waists, sweaters, and many 
other items of outerwear are produced 
to some degree in practically every eoun- 
try having an industry at all. 


Factory prices vary widely from coun- 
try to country and often within various 
sections of the same country, but as a 
rule it may be said that cotton dresses 
wholesale for $2 to $8 apiece and rayon 
dresses for $5 and $20. Coats and suits 
are sold at the factory at prices ranging 
all the way from $4.50 to $150, the 
majority probably falling in the class 
from $8 to $50. Children’s wear is con- 
siderably more reasonable in price, a 
cotton dress selling for as little as 28 
cents in Costa Rica, for example. The av- 
erage price-range on all children’s wear 
may be considered below $10. 

The bulk of the women’s and chil- 
dren’s outerwear worn in Latin America 
is made either in the home or by village 
dressmakers, modistes, and stores main- 
taining made-to-order departments. It is 
estimated that among the poorer rural 
classes probably 95 per cent make their 
own clothes, whereas in urban centers 
the percentage may be as low as 5 per 
cent. Taking the area as a whole, how- 
ever, home dressmaking probably pro- 
vides for more than 50 per cent of the 
total quantity of outerwear consumed. 
Economic necessity is cited as the pri- 
mary reason for the predominate num- 
ber of women who make their own 
clothes, although in several cases (in 
Guatemala for instance) native customs 
dictate that the indigenous populations 
make their garments according to tradi- 
tional costume styles. Native styles vary 
from village to village and preclude the 
application of manufacturing techniques 
to their production. 


Another 45 per cent of the population 
of Latin America either employs the 
services of dressmakers or purchases 
made-to-measure clothing from shops 
and stores specializing in custom work. 
It is this group which represents the 
greatest potential market for ready-made 
outerwear of United States origin, inas- 
much as it does not make its own clothes 
and is not as yet included in the highest 
group which already purchases imported 
ready-to-wear items of apparel. For the 
greater part, shops and stores cater to 
middle and upper-income groups but, 
even so, price is a dominant factor, and 
charges may range from as little as 75 
cents for a simple cotton dress up to as 
high as $60, material not included, for a 
finely tailored suit. In the aforemen- 
tioned study, in almost every inst7nce 
women who now rely on dressmakers 
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and modistes for their outerwear said 
that they would gladly purchase im- 
ported outerwear in lieu of the national 
product if prices of the former were 
more competitive. 


Five per cent or less of the require- 
ments of women’s and children’s outer- 
wear in Latin America is normally sup- 
plied by imports. At least ten countries 
or colonies import less than 1 per cent 
of their needs, seven import 5 per cent 
or less, and only five 10 per cent or 
more. These latter, with corresponding 
percentages, include Mexico, 40 per 
cent; Panama, 20 per cent; Netherlands 
West Indies, 15 per cent; Chile and Co- 
lombia, 10 per cent each. In the case of 
Mexico, a good share of these socalled 
imports do not actually represent com- 
mercial imports in the true sense of the 
word, since many people have border- 
crossing privileges and buy their outer- 
wear individually on the United States 
side. 

For purpose of comparison, present 
imports can be arbitrarily classified ac- 
cording to price stratum, as 25 per cent 
high, 50 per cent medium, and 25 per 
cent low, but it should be considered that 
even the lowest-priced items in the coun- 
try of origin may become relatively ex- 
pensive by the time they reach the ulti- 
mate consumer. This is the result not 
only of existing high rates of duty but 
of a merchandising system based on 
limited turn-over which often sanctions a 
basic mark-up of from 100 per cent to as 
high as 300 or 400 per cent of the landed 
value of the goods. 

The United States has always had 
an impressive share of the Latin Ameri- 
can market, but prior to the war Europe 
also enjoyed a substantial trade in ap- 
parel items, particularly in the higher- 
priced categories. Latin American wom- 
en, not unlike United States women, cus- 
tomarily looked to Paris as the seat of 
fashion, and Parisian models were 
copied by native dressmakers and mo- 
distes. Since the war, however, imports 
have been almost exclusively from the 
United States, and the growing appre- 
ciation of American design and cut 
should assure to the United States the 
retention of such advantages as have 
been gained during the war. 

The tariff structures of the various 
countries and colonies of Latin America 
present a challenging problem to the 
prospective foreign trader, and, although 
it is repeatedly emphasized that duties 
primarily are intended to produce reve- 
nue, it seems entirely probable that a 
certain element of the “protective” 
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creeps into the tariffs of countries posses- 
sing important textile industries. Thus, 
duties are in most cases specific rather 
than ad valorem, a system which ob- 
viously weighs most heavily on the 
cheaper items, those most likely to be 
competitive with native products. Even 
in countries where ad valorem rates are 
applicable it is not unusual to use arbi- 
trary rather than invoice values for pur- 


* poses of computation. Specific duties are 


those based on weight or quantity, 
whereas ad valorem duties are percent- 
ages of the value, usually invoice value 
either at point of origin or destination. 


Some countries have extremely com- 
plex tariff structures providing for the 
payment of basic duties of so much per 
garment or per dozen plus whatever spe- 
cific or ad valorem charges are appli- 
cable, and in almost every instance where 
specific rates are applied apparel items 
of mixed-fabric content pay the rate of 
the most expensive component. In the 
case of rayon, the rate per unit of weight 
is often the same as that for pure silk. 
Any elaboration of a garment as em- 
broidery, the use of the simplest but- 


tons, or the attachment of ornamental 
accessories may make it subject to an 
even higher rate of duty. 


Irrespective of such special considera- 
tions, all rates of duty are steep enough 
to seriously discourage the importation 
of any important quantity of low-priced 
outerwear into Latin America, and in 
view of the fact that in most countries 
such duties are at least equal to, if not 
beyond, the popular retail-price limit it 
is readily seen that any increase in the 
demand for imported outerwear under 
present conditions is likely to come only 
from the small uppermost segments of 
the population with whom price is a 
secondary factor. 


Inadequate merchandising and distri- 
bution facilities are another very real 
obstacle to be overcome if sales of im- 
ported outerwear in Latin America are 
to be increased. For the most part, de- 
partment stores as we know them in the 
United States simply do not exist there, 
and stores which even approach such a 
classification serve but a meager portion 
of the total population. Sao Paulo, the 
“Chicago” of Brazil, boasts of only two 


"LOVE ME FOREVER" is the trade name of this two-piece Virginia Hart dress of Kemper fabric by Hig- 
ginbotham-Bailey Company. The new nipped in waist and peplin jacket with soft ruffles add to its charm. 




















LATIN-AMERICAN WOMEN admire Dallas creations such as these juniors of bright colored cotton 
shirtings by Clock-Wise Fashions. 


such stores, of which the larger carries 
a stock of little more than 1,000 women’s 
and misses’ dresses and less than 500 
coats. Buenos Aires and Mexico City 
come nearest to approximating United 
States cities with regard to retail dis- 
tributing facilities, and of the 200 stores 
listed in Mexico City’s telephone direc- 
tory only eight can be properly classed 
as department stores. 

Ready-made outerwear is sold chiefly 
in small clothing stores, of which there 
are many, but it should be noted that 
these shops generally maintain custom 
departments and actually transact the 
major part of their business in made- 
to-measure garments. An _ important 
phase of the low-priced, ready-to-wear 
trade, and one which is often overlooked, 
is that carried on by vendors in the 
public market places. Here people of the 
lowest-income brackets may purchase at 
ridiculously low prices cotton dresses 
and aprons put together by the vendor’s 
wife or daughter. This is particularly 
true of Guatemala City, and it is said 
that no uptown shop specializing in mod- 
erate to low-cost clothing items can be 
operated profitably there in the face of 
such competition. 
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Although war-time restrictions and 
uncertainties with regard to deliveries 
resulted in greatly reduced inventories 
of women’s and children’s ready-made 
outerwear (whether of local or foreign 
origin), at no time have Latin American 
stores and shops kept really extensive 
stocks of these items. This is due not only 
to the fact that the majority of stores 
make garments to order and consequent- 
ly have little incentive to carry large 
stocks of ready-made apparel, but also 
to the absence of quick volume turn-over 
so essential in dealing profitably with 
anything as transitory as style. A few 
of the larger, more diversified stores nor- 
mally keep fair stocks of a variety of 
outerwear items but these are exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

Stocks of women’s and children’s out- 
erwear in the hands of Latin American 
retailers are largely of native origin, par- 
ticularly in those countries which have 
apparel industries of any scope. Of the 
countries and colonies possessing facili- 
ties for the distribution of ready-made 
apparel, Ecuador, Panama, Cuba, Nicar- 
agua, and certain of the British West 
Indies import perhaps 75 per cent or 
more of their retail requirements, inven- 


tories of Costa Rican stores on a value 
basis are about evenly divided between 
local and foreign merchandise, whereas 
in the remaining countries stocks of im- 
ported outerwear average probably less 
than 10 per cent of the total of such 
stocks. However, in all but a few cases 
(with specific reference to British and 
French possessions in the Western Hem- 
isphere) such imported outerwear as is 
carried is almost exclusively of United 
States origin. 

As a rule, stores handling outerwea 
of United States manufacture purchase 
directly from the factory or from an ex- 
port agent located in the United States. 
They claim their volume of business is 
too small to warrant the use of resident 
buying offices and Panama and Cuba are 
the only countries the majority of whose 
stores regularly employ the services of 
buying agents in the United States. A 
few dealers have special arrangements 
with relatives or others living in United 
States manufacturing centers who do 
their buying for them. Almost all stores 
selling any appreciable amount of im- 
ported outerwear periodically send per- 
sonal representatives to the United States 
to look over the fashion situation and 
select the goods they wish to import. 


On the whole, Latin American retail 
establishments do not handle a wide va- 
riety of outerwear items, ‘and ready-to- 
wear inventories are often limited to 
dresses, or at most, to dresses, coats, and 
some children’s wear. Larger stores of 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, 
and Uruguay, however, do carry a fairly 
general line of women’s and children’s 
outerwear including dresses of all fab- 
rics, suits, coats, sweaters, sports and 
beach wear, blouses, skirts, and occa- 
sionally even side lines such as hats, foot- 
wear, hosiery, and notions. Stocks seem 
to be about evenly divided between style 
and staple goods, with the majority of 
imported wear probably coming within 
the first category whereas most staple 
goods, as well as some style goods, is of 
native manufacture. 


In Latin America only people of the 
middle and upper-income brackets are 
regular customers for ready-made ap- 
parel, and it is estimated that nearly 80 
per cent of the purchases of women’s 
and children’s outerwear are made by 
these two classes. For this reason, stores 
and specialty shops tend to limit their 
stocks, particularly of imported clothing. 
to the better quality goods demanded by 
a more or less select clientel. 


Although it would be virtually impos- 
sible to shuffle all of the varied local 
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preferences as regards fabric, color, de- 
sign, and other features, and come out 
with a clear-cut set of clothing specifica- 
tions for Latin America, several broad 
generalizations can be made which may 
or may not have significant bearing on 
the problems to be met. In the first 
place, Latin America has nearly every 
conceivable variety of climate and 
topography, and cotton, silk, rayon, and 
to some extent, linen are used through- 
out. Woolen outerwear is worn at least 
part of the year in all but the most tropi- 
cal sections. It would be wise to remem- 
ber, however, that dry-cleaning facilities 
in Latin America are not a ‘just-down- 
the-street” proposition, a fact which 
speaks volumes for fabrics which are 
not only light and color-fast but which 
are easily washed or cleaned at home. 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
during the last eight years our sales of 
both rayon and woolen garments to Latin 
America have increased tenfold, where- 
as our exports of cotton apparel have 
remained very nearly static. Silk, of 
course, has almost disappeared from 
world markets since the war. 


FOR TEEN-AGE GIRLS, whether “South of the 
Border" or in the United States, this flowered chintz, 
“mix and match" play suit by B & B Fashions 
has appeal. 
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Insofar as colors are concerned, black 
apparently is the one most universally 
used. This is true not only because Latin 
American women are accustomed to ob- 
serving long periods of mourning (for 
as long as six years in Colombia), but 
also because the majority of women con- 
sider it socially essential to dress in black 
for afternoon and evening occasions. 
Aside from black and white, any of the 
clear, cheerful colors should find ac- 
ceptance in most countries. There is a 
more or less pronounced aversion in 
some countries to purples, yellows, and 
browns, which do not harmonize espe- 
cially well with the average Latin com- 
plexion, and, as a rule, bold designs and 
loud combinations of vivid colors are 
looked down upon by the higher group 
as being too “peasanty” except for beach 
wear. 

The use of native emblems and motifs 
is decidely passe; and their incorpora- 
tion in the design of United States fab- 
rics and clothing for sale in Latin Amer- 
ica would be a costly mistake. In every 
case, when a Latin American woman 
buys an imported garment she wants it 
to look “imported,” inasmuch as it is 
largely this satisfaction which prompts 
her to pay the additional price de- 
manded. 

Despite formidable price barriers and 
meager distribution facilities—seeming- 
ly insurmountable obstacles to complete 
coverage of Latin American outerwear 
markets—there is definitely room for im- 
provement. If the old saying “where 
there’s a will there’s a way” means any- 
thing at all, United States manufacturers 
and Latin American consumers can ar- 
rive at a reasonably workable solution to 
the various problems confronting them. 
That the preference with regard to im- 
ported outerwear in Latin America is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the United 
States product can go without saying, 
and importers, retailers, and consumers 
in nearly every country are unanimous 
in praising the style and cut of Ameri- 
can-made garments. United States fash- 
ion magazines are avidly read, and the 
style trends as interpreted by such pe- 
riodicals and by the motion pictures are 
eagerly followed. The desire is there. 
With patience, understanding, and forti- 
tude it can be developed into a larger, 
more stable commercial possibility. 

Brazil with a population of approxi- 
mately 45,000,000—more than one-third 
the total population of the countries and 
colonies of Latin America—represents, 
numerically, the largest potential market 
for American-made outerwear. Actual- 
ly, however, it has never been among 


the more important outlets for this class 
of goods. Brazilian customs duties, which 
on cotton dresses average between 75 
and 100 per cent of the invoice value and 
still more on rayon dresses, effectively 
restrict sales to upper-middle and high- 
income groups. Increased prosperity in 
recent years undoubtedly has increased 
the number of purchasers in this group, 
but any real extension of the market 
would have to take in the lower and me- 
dium-wage classes who may earn from 
$3 to $30 per month. Under existing 
trade and tariff conditions, wide sales 
to these groups of the lower-priced ar- 
ticles having bulk turn-over in the United 
States cannot be envisioned. 


However, considering that group 
which is financially in a position to buy 
imported garments it may be said that 
prospects for increased sales of simple, 
well-tailored dresses are very bright. The 
ready acceptance of dresses made in the 
United States clearly indicates that more 
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could be sold, and it is thought that by 
judicious use of advertising and promo- 
tional schemes (aside from motion pic- 
tures which already are instrumental in 
creating a desire for United States outer- 
wear) a greater demand can be encour- 
aged. 

Mexico, our nearest neighbor to the 
south, offers perhaps the most extensive 
opportunity for sales of United States 
outerwear. It is said that at least 75 per 
cent of the feminine population would 
appreciate American-made apparel, and 
the rapidly growing class of industrial 
workers whose salaries range from 300 
to 600 pesos per month ($61.80 to 
$123.60 U. S. currency) would undoubt- 
edly purchase imported apparel even at 
somewhat higher prices than they would 
have to pay for garments of local manu- 
facture. More extensive canvassing 
through importing and distributing 
houses in large cities and a greater dis- 
tribution of fashion magazines and movie 
“shorts” might aid materially in realiz- 
ing the full extent of this market. 

In considering the possibilities of a 
larger market for very inexpensive cotton 
dresses it is important to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the largest poten- 
tial consuming area for this type of out- 
erwear is located along the Mexico- 
United States border, and residents make 
frequent personal shopping trips to La- 
redo and El Paso, Texas, and to San 
Diego, Calif. In many communities prac- 
tically all of the clothing consumed is 
purchased in this manner. 

Panama regularly accounts for 13 per 
cent of United States exports of women’s 
and children’s outerwear to Latin Amer- 
ica, and the express desire of all local 
merchants is to receive a continuous flow 
of shipments from the United States. It 
is a market thoroughly convinced of the 
desirability of American-made garments, 
and, provided purchasing power is main- 
tained at an adequate level after the war, 
there is no reason to believe that the sit- 
uation will change. Inability to procure 
adequate stocks' of outerwear during the 
last few years probably will result in a 
relatively greater demand in the imme- 
diate post-war period, but whether the 
market can be expanded permanently will 
depend upon numerous unknown factors. 
At present the normal annual demand for 
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women’s, misses’, and children’s ready- 
made dresses is estimated at close to 500,- 
000 units, at least half of the requests 
being for women’s rayon dresses of mod- 
erate price. 

The Cuban market for ready-made 
dresses is essentially limited to garments 
which can retail for less than $10, but 
within that scope market possibilities ap- 
pear excellent. Current demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply available, so it can be 
safely assumed that increased sales will 
take place as soon as more regular ship- 
ments from the United States become 
possible. Trade estimates indicate that 
approximately 150,000 dresses, primar- 
ily rayon, of United States manufacture 
could be sold in Cuba if they were avail- 
able in normal times. Chief obstacles ig 
really extensive trade in women’s outer- 
wear in the smaller communities of the 
interior are the reluctance of retailers to 
purchase from samples, and their inabil- 
ity to dispose of more than one or two of 
each style number. 

Present tariff rates in Colombia make 
it almost impossible for the middle and 
low-income groups to purchase import- 
ed outerwear, .but among the women of 
the highest-income group, representing 
perhaps 10 per cent of the population, 
United States outerwear is every popular. 


It is of interest that ‘olombians enjoy 
the novelty of purchasing imported 
goods, a factor which certainly could be 
pushed. 

As for expanding the market, Colom- 
bian merchants emphasize the fact that, 
although United States goods are pre- 
ferred, credit terms will play a large 
part in determining where orders are 
placed in the future. British exporters, 
for instance, are not asking for letters of 
credit but, instead, are taking orders for 
clothing with credit terms of 60 days’ 
sight draft, payment on arrival of the 
merchandise with a 2 per cent discount. 
Unless United States exporters meet the 
same terms of trade, it is feared that a 
large part of the Colombian market now 
open to them may be lost. 

As of possible interest to American 
manufacturers anxious to obtain and 
hold the goodwill of Colombian mer- 
chants, it is pointed out that prompt 
shipment and delivery is appreciated by 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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LASSO CLUB 


ITH its members serving as am- 
bassadors of good will for the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce, the Lasso 
Club has been launched as an important, 
new public relations unit of the Cham- 
ber. A primary objective will be mem- 
bership recruiting to add to the organ- 
ization’s numerical and _ financial 
strength for more effectively discharging 
the increased responsibilities that have 
come with the ending of the war. 
Inaugurated at a luncheon of key busi- 
nes leaders of the city at the Hotel Adol- 
phus, the Lasso Club will function as an 
activity of the Chamber’s membership 
service department, of which Hugh 
Sawyer is manager. It has started with 
a charter membership of approximately 
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CHARTER MEMBERS. Pictured are members of 
Lasso Club enrolled at organization meeting, left 
to right around tables: 

Top, left: J. Ben Critz, R. A. Nungesser, William 
H. Henson, James K. Wilson and B. F. McLain. 

Second from top, left: M. W. Levy, J. Neal Man- 
cill, Hugh Sawyer and R. P. Baxter. 

Second from bottom, left: Bart T. Holden, Charles 
D. Burgy, Otto Lang, Harry Ernstrom, Eli Sanger, 
Walter M. Henshel and Clarence Wolfe. 

Bottom, left: Reagan Waskom, H. Thad Childre, 
G. A. Godfrey, W. A. Thompson, J. O. Yeargan, 
Ben C. Ball and Ralph W. Nimmons. 

Top, right: George L. Dahl, Walter Cousins, Jr., 
W. V. (Smoke) Ballew, Julius Schepps, John T. 
Higginbotham, J. O. Spring, Ted Robinson and 
Wiley Akins. 

Second from top, right: Ted A. Workman, Dick 
Haughton, Jr., J. Richard Brown, V. E. Alexander, 
Z. Starr Armstrong, Dudley B. Kennedy, Grayson 
Gill and Robert Ross. 

Second from bottom, right: Robert Craig, Alfonso 
Johnson, Louis Charninsky, Raymond F. Hall, F. R. 
Shultz, Frank Heller, J. T. Boyce and Archie E. 
Hunter. 

Shown with Mr. Mclain and Mr. Henson, bottom 
right, are newcomers to Dallas and new Chamber 
members welcomed at Lasso Club breakfast, left to 
right: Joseph E. Chastain, James F. Pigg, James 
Teague, W. M. Johnson, Mr. Mclain, W. H. Segler, 
B. A. Pruitt, Nettles F. Nelson, Fred L. Maus, A. L. 
Chamness, R. F. Weaver and Mr. Henson. Others 
not shown in the picture who were welcomed were 
Ligon Smith, James A. Gilruth, Roy M. Liedstrand 
and R. C. Stokes. 


Charter members of the Lasso Club also include 
W. C. Alexander, R. William Archer, Ford Askman, 
A. J. Biggio, Jr., George H. Bird, Wayne H. Bovee, 
Sidney Briggs, B. B. Brown, John L. Burke, Earle 
Cabell, E. O. Cartwright, J. P. David, Ira DeJernett, 
Sol Dreyfuss, James D. Edgecomb, Tom P. Ellis, H. E. 
English, W. C. Grant, Leonard M. Green, Gaston 
Hallam, J. T. Hollis, R. T. Hunt, E. C. English, Harry 
G. Jones, Boyd Keith, J. M. Lynn, Jr., Gerald C. 
Mann, Dr. Oscar Marchman, Don Massie, C. S. Mes- 
sina, John A. Metzger, J. B. McMath, H. M. Nantz, 
Nettles F. Nelson, Houston Nichols, Robert M. Olm- 
sted, William A. Roberts, Elby E. Rominger, John 
W. Runyon, Dr. Sam L. Scothorn, Hubert Y. Scurlock, 
L. J. Sharp, Vernon D. Singleton, David W. Smith, 
E. B. Stroud, C. A. Tatum, Larry Cain, and H. H. 
Wineburgh. 
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Introduces New Approach 


To Membership Recruiting 


ninety business men, representing prac- 
tically every phase of industry. The ceil- 
ing on the club membership will prob- 
ably be 100. 

Foreman of the new Lasso Club is 
William S. Henson, Chamber director 
and chairman of the organization’s mem- 
bership comittee. Mr. Sawyer is secre- 
tary of the club. 

To speed its membership building 
work, the club quickly swung into action 
the morning after the V-J Day celebra- 
tion with a breakfast meeting at the 
Baker Hotel, which was addressed by 
B. F. McLain, Chamber president. The 
breakfast inaugurated the club’s plan of 
holding monthly meetings, at which a 
frequent feature will be the welcoming 
of the executives of new concerns com- 
ing to Dallas and new members enroll- 
ing in the Chamber. 

Inauguration of the Lasso Club repre- 
sents a new approach in membership re- 
cruiting in the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, replacing short-term, concen- 
trated drives of past years with a sus- 
tained, year-round activity. 

“If Dallas is to hold its dominant 
position and go forward, everyone needs 
to do a little more in the community’s 
interest,” Mr. Henson emphasized at the 
organization meeting. “We need a big- 
ger Chamber of Commerce, we need 
more active. members, we need more 
money if we are to avoid being out- 
stripped by other communities. The ef- 
fectiveness of the Chamber of Com- 
merce bears a definite ratio to the inter- 
est and active support of the member- 
ship.” 

He said that the Lasso Club members 
have the unusual opportunity of render- 
ing a vital service that will strengthen 
the voice of the Chamber of ‘Commerce 
for the big job ahead in the reconversion 
period in helping to build a greater 
Dallas. 

Giving the Lasso Club members a 
glimpse of the Chamber’s post-war pro- 
gram, Mr. McLain said that the influence 
of the Chamber is far-reaching and that 
it is on the threshold of a great oppor- 
tunity. He reminded that Dallas has been 
geared to an economy based on war in- 
dustry and that, therefore, it behooves 
the Chamber to be more alert, if the in- 

- dustrial and business advances, given im- 
petus by the war, are to be retained and 
expanded. 
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Seeing to it that life is less rough, less tear-making, 
for absent servicemen’s families is part of the work 
done by every dollar you give to your War Chest. 

It is a great work, heart-warming work—helping 
these lonely, frequently bewildered folks. Help comes 
from such member agencies of the War Chest as the 
Visiting Nurse Service, Family and Child Welfare 
Work, Recreation, Hospital and Clinic Services. 

The work of these agencies will be most important 
in the immediate days ahead. That is why your contri- 
bution to your War Chest is needed now more 
urgently than ever. 

War 


Contributed to Chest 
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You Can Help Dry Those Tears 






by John 





It is satisfying to know that your contribution does 
so much good, helps 55 helpful organizations. It is a 
convenient way to contribute to all of them. 

Open your heart—give. Make your 1945 gift your 
most generous one. 


‘WAR CHEST 


AYpiluiled with The National War Fund 





E. Mitchell Company 
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F. O. Burns and Fred R. Horton. 


Chamber Luncheon 


Honors W. G. Vollmer 


ELCOMED to Dallas at a lunch- 


eon at the Hotel Adolphus given 
by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
W. G. Vollmer, new president of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, told the business 
leaders assembled that he believed that, 


‘in order for the railroads to render the 


greatest service to the greatest numbers, 
they should continue to operate under 
the time-tested and proved plan of pri- 
vate ownership and private operation. 
“Although it is generally believed that 
the best interest of the nation can better 
be served by keeping the railroads un- 
der the banner of private enterprise, yet, 
the public, through its lawmaking bod- 
ies, continues to keep on appropriating 
tax money for the creation and mainte- 
nance of facilities for competing trans- 
portation agencies without adequate 
charges being assessed for their use,” 


Mr. Vollmer said. 


“I want to underscore the statement 
that the railroads are not opposed to pub- 
lic transportation facilities. They realize 
there is a place and a need for them. They 
do not want to monopolize transporta- 
tion service. They would not, even if they 
could, close the highways, fill up the 
streams, burn boats and barges, or 
ground the airplanes. But they do con- 
tend, and with what they think good rea- 
soning, that transportation agencies 
which compete with the railroads should 
pay their just share for the use of these 
public facilities provided with tax money 
and to help amortize their cost, because 
the public facilities are just as vital to 
the conduct of their business as the pri- 
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PICTURED AT SPEAKERS' TABLE, left to right, are A. H. 
Bailey, A. J. Chester, Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers, B. F. Mclain, 
W. G. Vollmer, Lt. General Walton H. Walker, L. C. Porter and 
Judge Al Templeton. At bottom, Mr. Vollmer, left, is shown with 


vate rights-of-way and tracks are to the 
railroads.” 


He said that more money has been 
spent in the last twenty years in creating 
facilities for non-railroad transportation 
than has been spent in nearly 100 years 
to develop the railroad plant. 


“Most of the money for the non-rail- 
road plant—highways, improvement to 
inland streams, airfields, and the like— 
has come from the taxpayers, while 98 
per cent of the money spent on the rail- 
road plant came from the pockets of pri- 
vate citizen investors,” Mr. Vollmer 


added. 


Extending an official welcome from 
the City of Dallas, Mayor J. Woodall 
Rodgers said that “it’s a great day for 
Dallas when a man like Mr. Vollmer 
comes to live among us.” 

“We welcome him because he follows 


in the footsteps of a great ralroad and 
empire builder; we welcome him because 










he is a man of great ability, of great ca- 
pacity, of great interest in the progress of 
Dallas.” Mr. Vollmer has succeeded J. 
L. Lancaster, who continues as board 
chairman of the T. & P. 

As presiding officer, B. F. McLain, 
Chamber president, praised the railroads 
for their demonstration of efficiency. in 
performing .a great wartime job. 





HERMAN VAN MAANEN, a former 
executive secretary of the Dallas Real 
Estate Board, who has been in military 
service, has joined the staff of the mort- 
gage loan department of the Reserve 
Loan Life Insurance Company in charge 
of the company’s inspections and ap- 
praisals in connection with the develop- 
ment of new business. 





CARD, MOREAU 


& ASSOCIATES 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Tel. C.2832 : 
Southwestern Life Bidg. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


zation and Control ® Budgets and Standards 


Standard Procedures 


Job Evaluation © Wage Incentives ® Plant Layout 


Tal. C-4-1478 
Sterling Building 


Houston 2, Texas 


Production Planning ® Business Surveys ® Organi- 
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ON THE JOB night and day, the quad- 
ruple weather register, whose operation is being ob- 
served by Dallas Weather Bureau chief, A. M. Hamrick, records 
wind direction and velocity, sunshine and rainfall. Record sheets are changed 
midnight on the instrument, connected by wires with detecting devices on the roof 


of the administration building at Love Field, which houses the Weather Bureau. 


. HE Weather Bureau talks about 
the weather, and everybody does 
something about it!” 

This is the way Meteorologist A. M. 
Hamrick, chief of the Dallas Weather 
Bureau, believes that famous observation 
of Mark Twain’s should really read. 

For, thanks to modern detecting in- 
struments and recent developments in the 
science of meteorology, the weatherman’s 
field of usefulness has today widened 
immeasurably. 

In Dallas, many concerns are doing 
something about the weather. They are 
tying their operations into the Weather 
Bureau’s services, and profitably putting 
weather forecasts to work. 

A construction company saves thou- 
sands of dollars by knowing when it is 
safe to pour concrete. Railroads open 
and close refrigerator cars, according to 
forecasts, to protect fruits and vegeta- 
bles. An operator of amusement devices 
at Fair Park obtains wind and weather 
data each day, to judge the size of the 
crowd and to regulate the amount of 
electrical power used in operating the 
rides. An attorney won a lawsuit because 
he knew that it was cloudy on a certain 
night. By knowing in advance what the 
probable minimum temperature would 
be each night, the operator of a hatchery 
has saved the lives of thousands of baby 
chicks. When it rains in south Texas, a 
Dallas mail order house knows it will 


get a flood of orders from the farmers 
in that area who were homebound by the 
wet weather and spent the day thumbing 
through their mail order catalogues. 
These are only a few instances of the 
hundreds of uses Dallas business con- 
cerns are making of weather informa- 
tion. The Weather Bureau’s last quarter- 
ly check on services showed 3,078 con- 
tacts with the bureau per week, but in a 
city the size of Dallas this figure, Mr. 


Just Ask the 


WEATHERMAN 


...and the chances are you'll 
save a lot of money in being fore- 
warned of climatic factors which 
affect your business operations 


Hamrick believes, should be nearer 6,000 
to 8,000 per week, if the people used 
their public weather bureau services to 
the fullest extent. 

“The Weather Bureau is supported 
with funds which are appropriated by 
Congress, from the taxpayers’ money, 
and for that reason nearly all of its serv- 
ices are free, but there are many busi- 
ness men who seem to be under the im- 
pression that a charge is made for daily 
forecasts, warnings, meteorological data 
and the like,” Mr. Hamrick said. “As a 
result of this misconception, they seldom 
call the bureau for information, which, 


in many cases, could be used to advan- 


tage in their business operations.” 

For instance, take the lipstick manu- 
facturer who wanted to test a new lip- 
stick formula. Finding the August weath- 
er too warm for his experiment, he con- 
sulted the weatherman to locate a town 
where the temperatures were already be- 
low 40 degrees. He then moved his test 
tubes up to Vermont, where he conduct- 


WEATHER MAP, made every six hours on basis of nation-wide reports, is shown being drawn by 
William B. Shope, observer. All of the Weather Bureau's 300 first-line stations keep constantly in touch 
with, each other, checking and exchanging information. 
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A DAY'S WEATHER is being wrapped up by 
Miss Mildred O. Fields for filing. The bundle of re- 
ports for a 24-hour period weighs about 8 pounds. 


ed his experiments in perfect, under 40- 
degree weather. 

The heat and not the cold is feared by 
stockmen when bitter freezing weather 
prevails. With advance information on 
probable low temperatures, they prepare 
to stand guard and keep young livestock 
from huddling too closely together; pigs, 
for example, which tend to pile up on 
one another and smother rather than 


freeze to death on extremely cold nights. 

When it rains, Dallas people lose their 
umbrellas by the hundreds. The Dallas 
Railway and Terminal Company knows 
that, when it rains in the morning and 
clears before noon, its lost-and-found de- 
partment will be flooded with umbrellas 
before night. Recently forty-five umbrel- 
las were received by the department in a 
single day. Losers of umbrellas, galoshes 
and the like frequently call the Weather 
Bureau to find out when the last rain oc- 
curred in order to check on their where- 








abouts on that day so as to determine 
where they might have lost these articles. 

Service stations anticipate sales of 
anti-freeze by weather forecasts. 

Hay fever sufferers seek the advice of 
the weatherman regarding a suitable 
place of residence. 

The Dallas Weather Bureau receives 
numerous requests for average weather 
conditions at Dallas from persons plan- 
ning a change in residence. 

Shippers use predictions of maximum 
and minimum temperatures in sections 


WITH THE THEODOLITE, Mrs. Eura D. 
P. Mayfield follows the flight of the pilot 
balloon she is shown preparing to release. 
Thus she determines the wind direction and 
velocity of upper air strata, information 
valuable for pilots who want to know about 
head and tailwinds. Three types of gauges 
are used on the roof to measure rain, each 
a check against the other—a tipping bucket 
gauge (nearest A. M. Hamrick, Weather Bu- 
reau head), which records the intensity as 
well as the amount of rain; a weighing rain 
gauge and a standard 8-inch gauge of 
the type in use at some 6,000 cooperative 
weather stations in the U. S. In the center is 
pictured an electrical, automatic hi 

recorder. 












































FLYING WEATHER information is being given by Miss Mildred O. Fields to a pilot who has 
telephoned the Weather Bureau for data from distant points. 


through which their merchandise will 
pass as a guide for packing their goods. 

Department stores check with the 
Weather Bureau for forecasts on humid- 
ity and temperatures as a basis for regu- 
lating their heating and air conditioning 
equipment. 

By following the advice of the weath- 
erman, realtors know whether to run a 
week-end advertisement urging prospec- 
tive buyers to look over their property, 
brides know whether to move their plan- 
ned garden weddings indoors, nursery- 
men know when to protect their trees and 
shrubs and persons planning outings 
know when to wisely call them off. 

Weather information is frequently a 
deciding factor in litigation, and the Dal- 
las Weather Bureau is prepared to fur- 
nish certified copies of the weather report 
for any given period. An hour-by-hour 
picture of a given day’s weather can 
be provided from records the Weather 
Bureau keeps on file. Once this fact prov- 


ed the undoing of a man charged with 
an offense who sought to establish an 
alibi in court through the testimony of 
his landlady that the man remained at 
home throughout the evening on which 
the crime was supposed to have been 
committed, said Mr. Hamrick. The wom- 
an remembered definitely that the man 
was at home at the time, because, she ex- 
plained, it rained that day, the man had 
arrived at the house drenched and had 
gone straight to bed, and she had pre- 
pared him a cup of hot tea. The prosecut- 
ing attorney, however, brought the weath- 
erman into court with his records to 
show that the weather had been clear 
that day. 

What tomorrow’s weather will be is 
as important to Dallas’ public utilities 
as whether there will be gas and water 
and electrical current to flow over the 
transmission systems. 

Determined by weather forecasts is the 
Dallas Water Works’ plan of operation 
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for its reservoir at Lake Dallas. The num- 
ber of gates to be opened, or closed, in 
order to maintain a supply of water for 
the city, and yet prevent the dam from 
overflowing, is governed by the reports 
of heavy rain over the watershed above 
the reservoir. In periods of drought, 
weather forecasts govern restrictions on 
the use of water for sprinkling lawns and 
the like. 

The Dallas Power & Light Company 
uses the weather outlook as a basis for 
determining whether to put additional 
generators into operation, for the amount 
of cloudiness affects the electrical load. 
Glaze storms also affect the wiring sys- 
tems, as do high winds. A knowledge of 
such impending conditions enables the 
company to plan most effective use of its 
repair crews. Rain forecasts are also 
used in planning outside work on equip- 
ment. 

Serving a large part of Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, the Lone Star Gas Company 
bases its distribution of gas upon a fore- 
knowledge of weather conditions, as it 
takes from twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
to get a supply to market through its 
pipe lines leading into central Oklahoma, 
east Texas, central Texas and west Texas, 
including the Panhandle. In this section 
of the country, very little arrangement is 
made for “standby fuel.” When a cold 
wave strikes, the result is a heavy de- 
mand upon the gas supply. By obtaining 
weather forecasts, the company is able 
to make adequate distribution. . 

Mr. Hamrick believes that any busi- 
ness concern can find some feature of 
Weather Bureau service that will be of 
value to it. 

Meteorology is not an exact science, 
however, and therefore the business man 
should not be led to believe that weather 
forecasts will always be 100 per cent ac- 
curate, Mr. Hamrick warns. But within 
a 24-hour perod the Weather Bureau’s 
forecasts run 90 per cent accurate, and 
in a 36-hour period, they are 85 per cent 
correct. 

With this record for accuracy, indus- 
trial meteorology is coming to the fore- 
front as a necessary phase of doing busi- 
ness and will offer a good opportunity 
for war veterans returning to civilian 
employment, Mr. Hamrick points out. 
The increasing importance of this field 
will mean post-war careers in meteorol- 
ogy for weather officers now serving with 
the Armed Forces, either in the capacity 
of company meteorologists or as private 
consulting meteorologists familiar with 
the problems of business and industry 
and how these are affected by weather or 
climatic factors. 
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Apibited with The National War Fund 


The end of the war has not diminished the need for the War Chest Services—on the 
contrary it has stepped up most of these needs. These needs will continue undiminished 


for many months to come—in Europe, in Asia, and at home. 


THE NEED IS URGENT 


. until the last man is free 

. for clothing 

. for food to starving people 
. for seeds for scorched earth 


. for needs in your own community 


Remember, your War Chest for Dallas County includes 21 national and 34 local agencies. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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War Chest Seeks 
$1.55S,000 Goal 
In Victory Prive 


By Austin F. Allen 


Campaign Director, War Chest of Dallas County 


HE War Chest of Dallas County will call upon 

every citizen in the community October 2 to 
help raise $1,555,000, goal of the fourth annual 
campaign. 

‘The success of this undertaking will add to the 
happiness, health and security of thousands of Dal- 
las County citizens, hundreds of thousands of our 
men overseas and many more civilians who are 
struggling to bring order and beauty back to their 
war-torn countries. 

As, dollar by dollar, we come nearer our goal, 
more and more can be done to help these people. 

Fifty-five agencies are united in the Dallas War 
Chest appeal. They depend largely upon your in- 
dividual support for their existence. 

Thirty-four of these agencies are local. 

At the West Dallas Social Center, your dollars 
will bring milk each day to thirty babies in the 
center’s clean, sunny nursery. Many are the children 
of destitute parents. 

Your dollars will buy delicate instruments that 
will bring hearing to the deaf at the Dallas League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

They will buy food and medical care for aband- 
oned infants who are brought to Hope Cottage. 

They will buy penicillin and the sulfa drugs that 


























=. 


have saved the lives of hundreds of pa- 
tients at the Children’s Hospital of Texas. 

Every dollar you give to, the War Chest 
enables the Goodwill Industries to give 
$8 salary to their aged and handicapped 
workers. The deaf and the blind are 
among men and women who rejuvenate 
discarded materials and re-sell them at 
small prices to Dallas’ low wage earners. 

After receiving valuable training in 
the trade of their choice at Goodwill In- 
dustries, many workers, some disabled 
war veterans, earn even richer liveli- 
hoods with private industrial companies. 


Every dollar you contribute will help 





you, for it will help the people of your 
community, and your sons, husbands 
and brothers overseas. Your dollar will 
help you, for it will help your unknown 
neighbors in lands across the seas. 

Through your contributions to the 
War Chest, more than 2,500 entertainers 
have given a laugh and a lift to the spirit 
of our men in the armed forces overseas, 
in hospitals, and in camps at home. 

For those still away and those who 
have returned, “a million acts of kind- 
ness” have been extended at some 2,700 


USO clubs and units. 


Your contribution will help to buy 
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artificial limbs and medical supplies for 
men in the armed services and for 
foreign civilians. ' 

It will help to supply blankets to Hol- 

landers who’ were robbed by the fleeing 
Nazis. ; 
It will help to provide vitamins and 
baby foods for French war victims, daily 
milk rations for thousands of under- 
nourished Norwegian children, orphan- 
ages and schools for the long-suffering 
Chinese. 

The War Chest extends a friendly, 
helping hand into almost every corner 
of the world. 

Our motto this year is, “Open Your 
Heart—Give!” The world is waiting for 
your answer. 


Southwestern Drug Forms 
New Appliance Subsidiary 


The Raco Appliance Company has 
been organized as a subsidiary of the 
Southwestern Drug Corporation for the 
wholesale distribution of large and small 
household appliances throughout Texas. 
J. B. Donovan, who joined the South- 
western Drug organization several 
months ago, will head Raco Appliance 
Company as general sales manager. Op- 
eration of the company will begin when 
appliances become available, with head- 
quarters probably being in the old Grein- 
er-Kelly Drug Building on Jackson, 
whose three stories provide 100,000 
square feet of floor space each. 


The Educational Service of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
has moved its headquarters from 714 
Praetorian Building to 618 Wilson 
Building. 











J. B. ADOUE, JR. 
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War Chest Calls on Dallas 


To Be Generous in Victory 


‘ 


. E Generous in Victory” is the 

1945 War Chest theme, it has been 
announced by J. B. Adoue, Jr., vice 
president of both the National War Fund 
and Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., and a director of the War Chest of 
Dallas County. Newly named the Victory 
Campaign, the drive is underway to raise 
$1,555,000. 

A campaign organization that has all 
the steam and push of a high-powered 
locomotive is supporting D. A. Hulcy, 
War Chest president. Austin F. Allen is 
drive chairman. 

Nathan Adams, for the past four years 
chairman of the Big Gifts Division, has 
two new assistants — John J. Kettle and 
John G. Pew. 

The Special Gifts Division is again 
headed by R. L. Thornton, with Julius 
Schepps and Lawrence Pollock directing 
Section A and Milton Brown and L. L. 
Hotchkiss leading Section B. 

Fred F. Florence is again directing 
the organization of employee solicita- 
tion, with E. P. Simmons as chairman 
of the Commercial Division and R. L. 
Tayloe as chairman and Claire G. Weak- 
ley as vice chairman of the Industrial 
Division. 

Other chairmen and their divisions 
are: Ben Newberry, branch house; Dr. 
Frank C. Brown, church relations; Felix 
McKnight, speakers’ bureau; Mrs. John 





M. Hanna and Mrs. A. W. Cullum, wom- 
en’s division; Charles Boyle and Sydney 
Hooker, county; and Don L. Baxter, 
publicity. 


New Men's Clothiers’ 
Group Being Organized 


The Southwestern Men’s Retail Cloth- 
iers and Furnishers Association is being 
formed as a division of the Southwestern 
Men’s Apparel Club, it has been an- 
nounced by Harold S. Leterman, direc- 
tor of the latter group. The new division, 
which will have headquarters at Dallas, 
is being set up to study and work out 
solutions for current problems of men’s 
wear retailers, and to sponsor clinics 
on merchandising and store planning. 


Brown Cleaners Building 
$100,000 Laundry Plant 


A new building under construction at 
Gurley and Haskell by Brown Cleaners 
will house the cleaning and laundry 
plant servicing three shops operated by 
Raymond Brown, with headquarters at 
5421 East Grand. Total investment in the 
plant and equipment will exceed 
$100,000. 


WESLEY R. EDMONDSON has been 
named Dallas district manager for the 
Proctor Electric Company of Phila- 
delphia. 
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OPTICAL CO. 


1927 Main Street 


5401 East Grand Avenue 
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You Create 
A Business 


INSURANCE is the 
then necessity 


Insurance Premiums are an operat- 
ing cost which must be added to 
the price of your product to be 
sold in a highly competitive market. 


| reduce this insurance cost by com- 
petent insurance engineering, both 
fire and casualty. 


| have represented only capital 
stock insurance companies for forty 
years. 


a 
CRUGER T. SMITH 


General Insurance 
R-8624 
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We Are Proud to 
Announce These 
Subscribers to 


MUZAK 


in Dallas 














Bonnie Maid Hats 

Dr. Geo. Carlisle 

Dallas Athletic Club Grill 

Gittings Studio 

Magnolia Seed Store 

Marilyn Belt Co. 

The Marquee 

Mel Rose Mfg. Co. 

Dr. Frank Moon 

Nardis Sportswear, Inc. 
(both plants) 

Oriental Laundry 

Ramon Beauty Salon 

Variety Club 

Zinke’s Shoe Rebottoming Co. 


Let us prove to you, too, how 
music by MUZAK can be a 
profitable asset to your busi- 
ness! It costs so little for 
what it does! 


Business Music, Inc. 


318 Construction Bldg. C-9257 
LIGON SMITH, Mer. 


























Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


... the pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market. 


FIDELITY UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Owners 
912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 
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Fifty-Five Agencies United 
In Dallas War Chest Appeal 


The War Chest of Dallas County serves 
twenty-one national and thirty-four local 
agencies, some of which offer auxiliary 
services. These are classified as follows: 


War Service Agencies 
Boy Scout Emergency Fund. 
Servicemen’s Emergency Fund. 
United Seamen’s Service. 
USO (United Service Organizations). 
War Prisoners’ Aid. 


YMCA World Service Fund. 


War Relief Agencies 
American Field Service. 
American Relief for Italy. 
Belgian War Relief Society. 
Dutch Relief. 

French Relief Fund. 

Friends of Luxembourg. 

Greek War Relief Association. 

Norwegian Relief. 

Philippine War Relief. 

Polish War Relief. 

Refugee Relief Trustees. 

United China Relief. 

United Czechoslovak Relief. 

United Jewish Appeal. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund. 

United States Committee for Care of 
European Children. 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund. 


Local Health and Welfare 
Agencies 
Boy Scouts of America. 
Bradford Memorial 
Babies. 


Hospital for 


Catholic Woman’s League. 

Central Office of Catholic Charities. 

Children’s Bureau. 

Children’s Hospital of Texas. 

Children’s Recreation Camp. 

Council of Social Agencies. 

Dallas Big Brothers. 

Dallas Camp Fire Girls. 

Dallas Child Guidance Clinic. 

Dallas Day Nurseries. 

Dallas Girl Scouts. 

Dunne Memorial Home for Boys. 

Family Service. 

Freeman Memorial Clinic. 

Free School Lunch Fund. 

Goodwill Industries. 

Hope Cottage. 

Infant Welfare Association. 

Jewish Welfare Federation. 

John H. Dean Memorial Home. 

League for the Hard of Hearing. 

Lighthouse for the Blind. 

Marillac Clinic and Social Center. 

Neighborhood Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

St. Joseph’s Home for Girls. 

Salvation Army. 

Veterans’ Service Center. 

Visiting Nurse Association. 

West Dallas Social Center. 

¥.2C.A. 

Y. W.C. A. 














Dallas College Begins September 13 


A three-day registration period for 
the fall term of Dallas College of South- 
ern Methodist University will open Sep- 
tember 13 and evening classes will get 
underway September 17. 

Most of the courses offered at the 
downtown school carry full university 
credit, and a program for completing 
the requirements for a college degree 
over a period of years may be planned. 
Several new short-term, non-credit 
courses have been added, however, to 
the fall curriculum, including such sub- 
jects as small business, how to organize 
and operate a business of one’s own; of- 
fice correspondence, its psychology and 
advertising value; publicity and public 
relations, with both business and social 
groups to be considered; and aircraft 
carburetion. 

The small business course, dealing 


with organization and operation, will 
consist of ten lectures covering present- 
day markets, financing the new business, 
laws affecting merchants, local building 
codes, taxes, insurance and government 
regulations, accounting and _ related 
topics. Lectures will begin October 11. 


Floor Covering Firm 
Opened by W. H. Trice 


W. H. Trice Floor Coverings, 2026-28 
Abrams Road, in the Lakewood shop- 
ping district, is a new business estab- 
lished by -W. H. (Bill) Trice, who was 


formerly a floor covering buyer. 


O. R. (CHICK) McELYA, formerly 
resident engineer for the Texas Highway 
Department, has been named sales engi- 
neer for the Lofland Company of Dallas. 
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The Jap was very efficient about it. 

Rape, pillage, torture, mass butchery and starvation—all 
these he wreaked in the Philippines. He was out to shatter 
our fellow democracy—and he did—shattered a loyal ally 
who extended all-vital help to us in those dreadful days of 
Bataan and Corregidor. 

Today, the Filipinos need our help—tragically, desper- 
ately! So fiendishly thorough was the Jap that millions in 
the Philippines today are homeless, in rags, and bone-gaunt 
with starvation. A brave people, a gallant nation, lies pros- 
trate. 

The least we can do is to pay our debt, to succor our 
devastated ally now. For every day’s delay means incredible 
anguish and misery—for our friends and fellow citizens! 








This 2s where YOU come in! 


Give generously to your War Chest, bring relief and re- 
habilitation to the destitute Filipinos as well as to other war- 
torn Allies. By giving to your War Chest you give to fellow 
Americans at home, to USO shows to keep morale at its peak. 
It’s a tremendous job that calls for generous giving—to help 
you and yours! So, open your heart—GIVE and make it 
enough for all 55 agencies. 





Appliiltd watt The National War Fund 


Space Contributed to War Chest by Dallas Railway and Terminal Company 
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—Photographs by Denny Ho 


GAS HEATERS are shown in production (tos 
at new Dallas factory of Dearborn Stove Compan 
At left, J. Ben Critz, vice president and gen 

manager, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, an 
Jack B. Dale, president, Dallas Manufacturers’ a 
Wholesalers’ Association, get a close-up view 4 
one of the first models to be turned out. Pictured 
left to right, are: R. M. Liedstrand, Dearborn via 
president; Tom W. Saunders, board chairman; Mi 
Frances Glossup; James Teague, general manag 


Dallas Stove PI 


Dallas has gained a new industry with 
the opening of the $125,000 plant of the 
Dearborn Stove Company, 1700 West 
Commerce, which is turning out 200 gas 
heating stoves a day. 

By locating in Dallas, the company 
has centered production in an area of 
500-mile radius where 60 per cent of its 
distribution has been, said R. M. Lied- 
strand, vice president, who has moved 
to Dallas from Chicago. While techni- 
cally a branch of the Dearborn Stove 
Company of Chicago, thé Dallas factory 
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ant Opens 


is operating as an autonomous unit and 
is expected to exceed the parent plant in 
size. 

At capacity production, the Dallas 
factory will employ about 125 workers. 
It will produce only five models the re- 
mainder of this year but as materials 
become more abundant will eventually 
produce the concern’s full line of forty 
models of both vented and unvented 
heaters, radiant and circulating. 

James Teague is general manager of the 
Dallas plant, which was purchased early 


of the Dallas plant; Mr. Critz and Mr. Dale. 


this year and tooled for Army ordnance 
production. When the war contract was 
cancelled before production :could get 
underway, the factory was retooled for 
manufacture of stoves. 

On hand to see the first stoves come 
off the production line were a score of 
Dallas business men including J. Ben 
Critz, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was instrumental in bring- 
ing the plant to Dallas. Tom W. Saunders 
of Chicago, chairman of the board of 
the Dearborn company, was also in Dal- 
las for the start of production. 
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Don’t turn vour 
back on us now! 


“I’m the kid from next door who’s keeping watch over 
Germany. I’m a long way from home. I get kind of low 
sumetimes. But I’d get a lot lower if it weren’t for the USO 
camp shows.” 

Don’t turn your back on me. 

“I’m the widow down the street with two service stars in 
my window. Besides worrying about my boys overseas, I’ve 
somehow got to give my other children the decent, healthy 
life they deserve. It would be pretty tough if it weren’t for 
my home-town relief agency.” 

Don’t turn your back on me. 


“I’m a merchant seaman. I’ve hit some tough ports in my 
time, but nothing like the ratholes I’ve seen in the last few 
years. But just making a port is okay when there’s something 
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there to remind me of home. Something like the United Sea- 
men’s Service.” 


The dollars you give to your War Chest help all of these, 
and the 34 local agencies. 


Somewhere—from the depths of spirit and pocketbook— 
Americans have met every appeal made during the war. We 
can’t stop now that Peace is here. We can’t turn our backs on 
human suffering. 


Give generously. There was never a greater cause. 


JEFFERSON HOTEL 
the WAR CHEST 
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First Texan to win the award, J. 
KIRBY McDONOUGH, president of the 
Murray Company, has been presented 
with the Army Ordnance Association 


Gold Medal. 





fe 


Heads Metropolitan. Peyton L.Town- 
send, Dallas civic leader, has been ad- 
vanced to the presidency of the Metro- 
politan Building and Loan Association 
as successor to the late A. C. Bigger. Mr. 
Townsend, who had been serving as vice 
president and director, has been con- 
nected with the Metropolitan organiza- 
tion since it was formed in 1932. A native 
of Cooper, Texas, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He is one of twelve 
members of the board of governors of 
the National Society of Residential Ap- 
praisers and is a member of the aviation 
committee of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 
7 7 fi 

Announcement of the appointment of 

H. C. WARNER, agronomist, who has 





GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 
306 Great National Life Building 








IN DALLAS Last Month 


served in the .Army in the European 
theater, as assistant county agent has 
been made by County Agent A. B. Jolley. 
"ie tor 

E. J. REEVES is president of the 
newly formed Dallas Soaring Club, 
which will encourage the use of sail- 
planes in aviation. Other officers are: B. 
K. DOSTERSCHILL, JR., vice presi- 
dent; GEORGE TOMPSON, secretary; 
C. E. DOBKINS, treasurer; JON D. 
CARSEY, technical director; JACK ED- 
WARDS, public relations director; and 
M. GILLILAND, chief meteorologist. 


5 : tA 


The REV. DON ROOT, formerly of 
Crescent, Okla., has assumed the pastor- 
ate of the Memorial Christian Church. 
R. G. MOOMAW has been elected chair- 
man of the church board, with ERNEST 
BUCK as vice chairman. 

“Rae det 


MAJOR ROBERT B. ‘YOUNG, JR., - 


returned to inactive status from Army 
duty, who was formerly a member of 
the Fort Worth law firm of Smith, Young 
and Smith and has served as Fort Worth 
city attorney, has been appointed United 
States district attorney at Dallas. 
oe 

FRED S. DUNN, who served as an 
agent for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for twenty-six years and resigned 
iast spring to practice law, has been ap- 
pointed Federal referee in bankruptcy 
at Dallas, succeeding E. M. BAKER, 
who has retired. 

i 5 + A 

Effective upon his release from the 
Navy, COMDR. MADISON BELL will 
become director of athletics as well as 
serve as head football coach at Southern 
Methodist University. J. C. WETSEL, as- 
sistant on the coaching staff last fall, has 
been named ticket manager. 





HENRY S. MILLER, M.A.1. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE BUILDING 


HENRY S. MILLER CO. 


Realtors and Insurors 





tpn evel 


Give Your Support Now! 


HENRY S. MILLER, JR., C.L.U. 


DALAS, TEXAS 

















Joins Texas Pre-Fab. A vice president 
of the Mercantile National Bank of Dal- 
las for the last four years, Will C. Jones, 
Jr., has resigned to become general man- 
ager of the Texas Pre-Fabricated House 
and Tent Company and the Texas Pre- 
Fabricated Housing Company. A native 
of Lynchburg, Harris County, Texas, Mr. 
Jones began his banking career as an 
office boy in the New Waverly State 
Bank, advanced to president of the bank, 
served in the Navy in World War I, then 
became an examiner for the State Bank- 
ing Department, next was vice president 
and cashier of the Breckenridge State 
Bank, and served successively as exam- 
iner for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, cashier of the First State Bank 
of Corsicana, vice president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of Houston, now 
City National Bank, and treasurer of the 
Murray Company of Dallas. He was 
elected vice president of the Mercantile 
National Bank in 1940, 
ee ae 
R. L. JOHNSON, member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Texas Power & 
Light Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the publicity advisory com- 
mittee of the Southwestern Medical 
Foundation. 
i‘, ae 
DR. G. NELSON WILLIAMS of Dal- 
las, editor of the Unity Christian Am- 
bassador and minister of the Unity 
Spiritual Science Church, has _ been 
elected national president of the Mother 
Church. 
v 5 7 
CAPTAIN A. C. MOSER, veteran of 
the 36th Division, has returned to Dal- 
las and assumed charge of the A. C. 
Moser Company, real estate and insur- 
ance firm, 222 Texas Bank Building, 
which he will operate until he resumes 
his partnership with his brother, Lt. Col. 
William J. Moser, when the latter re- 
turns from active duty. 
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REPUBLIC'S 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
INCREASED to $20,000,000.00 


Largest in the Southwest 


Another step forward. The increase in capital from 
$7,500,000 to $10,000,000 and surplus from $7,500,000 
to $10,000,000 better enables Republic to handle the 
growing volume of business being steadily developed 
throughout the Southwest.” In 25 years, Republic's 








pit capital and surplus have grown from $1,100,000 to the 
Ss an present $20,000,000. Deposits, during the first year, 
state ranged from $800,000 at the opening of the bank to 
“wr $5,030,330 on December 31, 1920. Deposits were $255,- 
ink- 249,479 on June 30, 1945.” Such growth could not have 
lent been possible without the good will of the public. We 
i are deeply grateful to our friends and customers, and 
uf cordially invite inquiries from other individuals and 
nk institutions transacting business in the Southwest. 
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1 CHART SHOWING THE 

) CROWTH IN REPUBLIC’s 

PITAL AND SURPLUS 


LEGEND: Each coin rep. 
resents 100,000 dollars 





$1,100,000 $2,500,000 $5,000,000 





$10,000,000 $12,500,000 $20,000,000 


REPUBLIC 
NATI 
OF DALLAS MEMBER FEDER seabete BANK 
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Advanced by M-K-T. 0. W. Camp- 
bell, who has been personnel director for 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, has 
been elevated to the newly created post 
of assistant general manager, with head- 
quarters at Dallas. Mr. Campbell began 
his railroad career with the Katy in 
1913 as a clerk. He will direct personnel, 
labor relations, operating rules, instruc- 
tions and safety activities. 
7 A y 

PAT PATTERSON has been ap- 
pointed Dallas representative of the Jef- 
ferson-Travis Corporation of New York, 


manufacturers of communications equip- 
ment and sound-recording devices, with 
headquarters in the Irwin-Keasler Build- 
ing. 
7 5 A 7 

CYRUS L. ALDRIDGE has been 
elected president of the Dallas Chapter 
of the Texas Association of Public Ac- 
countants. Other officers are LLOYD W. 
SPRATLEN, vice president; W. J. SEX- 
TON, secretary; and J. E. HUFFHINES, 
treasurer. LELAND H. STENSON of 
Dallas is new president of the Northeast 
Texas Chapter. 


vy y 7 
BERNARD BERNBAUM, who has 
been unit head with the Eighth Re- 
gional War Labor Board, has opened of- 
fices at 813-14 Southwestern Life Build- 
ing as an industrial and public relations 
counsel, 


fi 5 A vy 
KOLE KENDRICK, who has been 
honorably discharged following three 
years of service with the First Troop 
Carrier Command, has returned to the 
sales staff of the Haverty Furniture Com- 
pany. where he served for fifteen years 
before entering military service. 
yor 
New acting business manager of ath- 
letics at Southern Methodist University 
is LESTER JORDAN, journalism pro- 
fessor, who will also serve as publicity 
director for the athletic department. 
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| Needs Are 

| Greater Than Ever 


1409 South Lamar 
303 West Jefferson 


Open Your Heart — GIVE! 


\WiR CHEST 


Applilid wit, The National War Fund 
RETAIL STORES 


Farm Store: 1409 South Lamar 
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3428 Oak Lawn 
1919 Greenville 

















SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 





Dallas FBI Chief. Percy Wyly II, who 
has been with the Bureau of Federal In- 
vestigation for ten years, seven of them 
as special agent in charge, has come from 
Indianapolis to take charge of the Dallas 
office as successor to A. Paul Kitchin, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Wyly, 6-foot- 
3, 225-pound man, who is one-sixteenth 
Cherokee Indian, is a graduate of Van- 
derbilt University, practiced law and 
served in the Oklahoma Legislature be- 
fore joining the FBI. 





SAC ‘Executive. New executive secre- 
tary 9f the Southwest Athletic Confer- 
ence js James Henry Stewart, who has 
resigijed as director of athletics at South- 
ern ‘Methodist University to take over 
his néw full-time post as successor to the 
late James W. St. Clair. Mr. Stewart, 
former S. M. U. athlete, who has been 
continuously in the employ of the 
school for twenty years, will open a 
downtown headquarters of the Confer- 
ence in Dallas to serve as a clearing house 
for all its business. He will also actively 
participate in the operation of the an- 
nual New Year’s Day Cotton Bowl foot- 
ball game. 





CARL B. McKINNEY 
Dentist 


HOURS: 8:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
Closed on Sunday 


Location over Palace Theatre 


1621/2 Elm C-6327 
rs P 
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Comet Battery Charger 
Firm Moving to Dallas 


A new building in the 1300 block of 
South Akard has been leased for a five- 
year period by Comet Battery Charger 
Company, Ltd., which will move to Dal- 
las from Lubbock, it has been announced 
by A. C. Blevins, president. The firm, 
which has international distribution 
from Canada into Mexico through manu- 
facturers’ agents and jobbers, will bring 
about twenty employees from Lubbock. 
The Dallas building will provide about 
5,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Comet company assembles and 
distributes battery chargers from units 
manufactured for the concern under 
contract. It will ultimately contract for 
manufacturing to be done in Dallas also, 
Mr. Blevins said. 


The costume rental shop of Hal C. 
Worth has been moved to 3324 Parry 
Avenue. 





Agency Manager. John Evans has 
been named acting manager of the Dal- 
las agency of the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company. He has taken over direc- 
tion of the agency as successor to R. B. 
(Bob) Short, who has retired after more 
than twenty years of service with the 
company. Mr. Evans was formerly 
agency secretary in the Southland’s home 
office. 
v v 7 


VERNON E. ALEXANDER, Army 
veteran of World War II, who began his 
banking career in Tulsa, has been 
elected assistant cashier of the Grand 
Avenue State Bank. 

¥ 7 v 


New president of the Dallas County 
Young Democratic Club is W. B. WIL- 
LIAMS, successor to JOE C. LUTHER, 
voted a life membership, Other new of- 
ficers are: JOE PITZINGER, first vice 
president; MRS. W. R. HALL, second 
vice president; MISS FLORINE MUN- 
SELL, secretary ; and SMOOT SCHMID, 
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New Ford and New Dallas Manager. Reaching Dallas in time to drive the first 
Ford passenger automobile built in Texas since early 1942 off the assembly line 
at Ford Motor Company’s Dallas branch, August 22, was Harry A. Mack, new 
Southwest regional manager. Mr. Mack has been transferred to Dallas from Dear- 
born, where he has been branch manager for the last fourteen years, having joined 
the Ford company in 1919 and served both in the Rouge plant and as an executive 
in the home office sales and service organizations. He succeeds C. B. Ostrander, 
who resigned to become a Ford dealer in San Angelo. Pictured, left to right, are 
Mr. Mack, J. B. Howard, chassis line foreman; L. T. Verner, assistant branch 
manager, and A. Bruce Ewing, Ford news bureau. 

Ford’s first post-war automobile turned out in Dallas, 1946 model, was a two- 
door super deluxe model in moonbeam gray, more heavily trimmed with chromium 
than any previous car. The new Ford, which has a 100-horsepower motor formerly 
used only in law enforcement cars, has more improvements than any yearly model 
since 1932, Mr. Mack reported. The Dallas plant reconverted from jeep to passenger 
car and truck production within less than three weeks. 

A lead article on Dallas, “Where Ford Motor Company workers built jeeps and 
trucks to ‘help Texas win the War’”, was featured in the July issue of the “Ford 
Times”, company publication. The article, illustrated with photographs of Dallas’ 
business section and other points of interest, was written by D. H. Plackard. 








sergeant at arms. Directors are R. J. BAI- 
LEY, MiSS BOBBIE POTTS, HARVEY 
THOMPSON, CARL BUTLER, MRS. R. 
B. WYRICK, JR., OCIE WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS HOWARD, MISS JOY POW- 
ERS, MISS BILLIE JUNE KAY and AL 
DYES. 


D. M. BEAL, who joined the Dodge 
sales staff in 1925 and has served as 
sales and special representative and as 
district manager in Dallas, has been 
named Dallas regional manager, suc- 
ceeding John G. Graham, who has been 
made Detroit regional manager. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


1. S. Lesser & Associates CAN sell your business NOW at your 
price! Currently listed are the names of both buyers and sellers. 
All transactions handled in strictest confidence. Highest financial 
reference. Write or phone for details ...a representative will 
call on you personally. : 


* LS.LESSER and Associates 5 


LIBERTY BANK BLDG. DALLAS TEL.C-7818 
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Public Relations Chief. The Texas 
and Pacific Railway has advanced J. B. 
Shores to director of public relations, 
with headquarters at Dallas. Mr. Shores 
started with the Texas and Pacific in 
1920 as chief clerk to the general agent 
in Atlanta, Ga., and since 1934 had been 
general agent at Shreveport, La. A South 
Carolinian, he began his railroad career 
with the Southern as a telegrapher and 
station agent. 





Carver Sound Equipment Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Sound Systems for All Purposes 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
Collis P. Irby, L. L. Northrup, Jerry F. Wrbas 
Owners 


1501 Young Street R-3464 








Moore Business Forms 
Occupies Entire Building 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., has oc- 
cupied all of the building in which the 
firm has been housed at Colorado and 
Plowman Streets, increasing its floor 
area by two-thirds. 

The Dallas office, which is Southern 
division headquarters, with its territory 
extending into Florida and the Carolinas, 
plans a steady increase in personnel, 
which now numbers more than 60, it has 
been announced by H. D. Clark, general 
manager. He said that the concern will 
ultimately erect a large printing plant 
of its own design in Dallas. General of- 
fices are at Niagara Falls. 


"ee: ahd; 

JACK MARKUS, a veteran of World 
War II, who was formerly in the retail 
jewelry business in Indianapolis, has 
been appointed manager of -Peacock 
Jewelers, 1802 Elm Street. 


if 5 A 7 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of H. R. WHITMORE, for- 
merly regional rationing executive for 
the Dallas region for the Office of Price 
Administration, as assistant zone man- 
ager at Dallas for the Packard Motor Car 
Company of Texas. 





Dallas NAS Skipper. Captain Leonard 
J. Dow, who until recently was assistant 
chief of staff for communications on the 
staff of Admiral William F. Halsey, com- 
mander of the Third Fleet in the Pacific, 
has assumed command of the Naval Air 
Station at Dallas, relieving Captain H. T. 
Dietrich. Captain Dow, who has seen 
action in most of the major naval engage- 
ments in the Pacific combat zones, was 
welcomed to Dallas at a luncheon of the 











1506 Young Street 





Office of J. BEN CRITZ, General Manager 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


CLARKE & COURTS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES—OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DALLAS 


STREAMLINED FOR 
FAST WORK 


Conceived in peacetime—developed in war— 
the Stow Davis Executive Conference Desk 
illustrated is for the postwar executive who 
believes in the future business possibilities 
of Greater Dallas and intends to do his share 


to promote it. 


Telephone R-8836 
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Dallas Council of the Navy League of 
the United States, at which Captain 
Dietrich was a guest of honor and was 
presented with a certificate of honorary 
citizenship of Dallas by J. B. Adoue, Jr., 
mayor pro tem. 

Captain Dow, whose home is in To- 
ledo, Ohio, was graduated from the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1926. 
He joined Admiral Halsey’s staff in 
1940, when the latter was commander of 
Aircraft Battle Force, and as a member 
of the admiral’s “Dirty Trick Depart- 
ment” helped plan many naval and aerial 
forays against the Japanese. Two out- 
standing achievements marked Captain 
Dow’s pre-war naval career. At the San 
Diego Naval Air Station in 1934, he de- 
veloped the control tower system cur- 
rently used to regulate air traffic at all 
naval aviation activities. In 1932 he 
piloted one of the large Navy patrol 
planes which flew the first non-stop 
flight from Norfolk, Va., to the Canal 
Zone. 


Bell Publications Start 
Texas Beverage Analyst 


Publication of the Texas Beverage 
Analyst has been begun by Bell Publica- 
tions, with headquarters of the new 
magazine in 315 Construction Building. 
Heading the staff is Lt. Charles F. Sorgi, 
Jr., recently discharged from the Army, 
who was wounded three times in the 
Italian campaign. Home office of Bell 
Publications is Denver. 

A graduate of Southern Methodist 
University, Lieutenant Sorgi was an em- 
ployee of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas before he entered military 
service. 

i 

Gov. Coke R. Stevenson has an- 
nounced that he will appoint JOHN M. 
STEMMONS, RAY A. FOLEY and R. 
H. SMITHSON, all of Dallas, to the 
board of directors of the Dallas County 
Flood Control District on September 4, 
effective date of legislation authorizing 
the board. 








Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET R-5103 


Where Now, Soldier? 


Do you know what happens to a soldier 
from the time he sets foot on these shores 
to be honorably discharged until he either 
returns to his old job or finds himself a 
new one? 

It’s not the routine he goes through, the 
places he visits, the people he sees—it’s 
what happens inside him. 

He feels, oddly enough, now that it’s all 
over, lonely. Home, now, is the thing that’s 
strange and new and unfamiliar to him. 
And he gets sharp hankerings for the old, 
free, understanding companionship of fel- 
low GI’s. 

Now, when he needs it most—during this 
critical period of readjustment—where can 
he find, temporarily, this world he has 
grown so familiar with, and which he now 
must leave behind ? 

To ease his readjustment, to give him a 


Wit CH 


Appililéd with The National War Fund 


place to go when that strange lonely feel- 
ing comes over him, the U. S. O. welcomes 
him with open arms at its club houses 
everywhere—whether he’s in or out of uni- 
form. 

It does for him, on his first return to 
civilian life, what it did for him when he 
first entered military life—it helps him over 
the hump. 

The U. S. O. can’t claim credit for this 
alone. You get most of the credit—for you, 
through your contribution to your War 
Chest, provide the funds on which the 
U. S. O., and your own 34 local agencies, 
operate. 

The U. S. O.’s job, now—with young- 
sters still going into service and veterans 
leaving it—is bigger than ever before. So 
—won’t you make your contributions, this 
year, equal to it? 


Give Generously to 


EST 





This Message Contributed by the 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
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What About 


... Life looks pretty scary from where you sit, doesn’t 
it, son? Dad’s been overseas for months. And now 
Moms so sick she has to go to the hospital. So, what’s 
to become of you? Don’t you worry. You've a lot of 
friends you don’t know about! Thoughtful, generous 
people who will make sure you’re cared for while 
Mom’s away. 

You’re going VISITING! To a fine foster home, 
with folks who love and understand young fellas like 
you. They have toys waiting...a tree to climb... 
maybe even a dog! So, chin up, soldier! Everything’s 
going to be all right! 

* x § 

Yes, everything will be all right for him, and the 
thousands of cases like his—as long as you continue 
to support the agencies that make this help possible. 
Don’t let them down. Give today! 


in _— 


Ap liélid wit, The National War Fund 
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Returns to Post Office. Formerly 
second in charge of the Dallas post office, 
Major W. B. (Bill) Hudson has resumed 
his duties as Dallas’ assistant postmaster 
following his release from the Army. He 
has been serving in the Army at Wash- 
ington for several years. 


Ye Be. 
CAPTAIN WIRT DAVIS, JR., who 
served as a pilot of the European di- 
vision, USAAF Air Transport Com- 
mand, has been elected a director of the 
Employers Casualty Company of Dallas, 
as successor to his father, who died re- 
cently. 


Advertising Manager. Ray D. Bar- 
rett, veteran of World War II, has been 
appointed director of advertising for the 
Southland Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas. A native Texan, Mr. Barrett for- 
merly was an account executive for 
Grant Advertising, Inc. He attended 
Southern Methodist University and the 
University of Texas. 








LOOSE LEAF COVERS ¢* EDITION BINDING 
CERLOX PLASTIC BINDING 


Ask Us or Your Printer 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO. 


2000 Nerth Field Street R-5179 Dallas 
s SLT 


—_———_ 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Southwestern Blue Print Co. 
Phone C-8084 











1801 Commerce Street 
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Dallas Gets National Sales Office 
For New Report-o-matic Fire Alarm 


Location in Dallas of the home office 
of the Service Sales Company as exclu- 
sive United States sales agent for the 
Report-O-Matic fire alarm system has 
been announced by H. P. Riordan, presi- 
dent of the new firm. Headquarters are 
at 3302 Ross Avenue. 


Mr. Riordan, formerly assistant sales 
director of national promotions for the 
Grolier Society, said that the new fire 
alarm system will eventually be manu- 
factured in Dallas. It was invented by 
J. M. Johnson, Kansas City engineer, 
who has been active in the railroad 
block-signal field. The system, which 
flashes a signal to the fire department 
when a fire in a building raises the tem- 
perature abnormally, was given its initial 
demonstration recently in Dallas at the 
Cocoanut Grove night club, Bryan and 
Peak, when, with a group of Dallas busi- 
ness men and engineers in attendance, 
Fire Marshal B. C. Hilton by stopwatch 
timed the device’s operation at 45 sec- 
onds to report the fire. 

J. F. Pigg, formerly in charge of ma- 
terial conservation at the Tulsa, Okla., 
plant of the Douglas Aircraft Company, 
is executive vice president of the Serv- 
ice Sales Company. Mrs. Hildegard 


Klein, formerly with Sears, Roebuck & 
Company in Dallas, is secretary-treasur- 
er. J. T. Barnes is personnel manager in 
charge of installations, and K. F. Klein 
is publicity director. 

Mr. Riordan said that the new Report- 
O-Matic device is the result of twenty 
years of research and has considerable 
improvements over the inventor’s first 
alarm system, approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. Pursuant to ob- 
taining the Laboratories’ approval of the 
latest model, field tests are being ar- 
ranged on Dallas installations. 





Carver Sound Equipment Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Sound Systems for All Purposes 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
Collis P. Irby, L. L. Northrup, Jerry F. Wrbas 
Owners 


1501 Young Street R-3464 











Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Praetorian Building 
PHONE R-9349 — DALLAS 
Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 























You Sespert $. 0. 


When You Give to Your 
WAR CHEST 


Like the 34 home agencies, the needs of USO in the transi- 
tion from war to peace are greater than ever. Give enough! 


The Schoellkopf Company 
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and AN OPPORTUNITY 


ERHendersan ; 
No. 8 in a Series 





Develop Foreign Trade PROGRAM FOR 


OST-WAR needs for American goods by war ravaged coun- TEXAS INDUSTRY 
tries; new trade agreements with a world bank to finance 
world trade; a greatly cmsaned Merchant Marine augmented by oe Se es 
airlines that will speed cargos as well as passengers to any point 2. Plan for Post-War Period 
on the globe—these mean new opportunities to American Indus- 3. Convert Quickly to 
try, these will mean great expansion for American trade in the Civilian Production 
post-war period. With Texas strategically located for world : 
shipping and destined to become the crossroads of world air 4. Provide Jobs for Servicemen 
traffic, why shouldn’t Texas Industries be making plans now to 5. Develop Texas Resources 
develop post-war foreign trade? This is a challenge and this is 6. Build Texas Industrially 


a great opportunity for Texas Industry. 
7. Develop National Markets 
More than forty thousand accident reports are handled by the Texas 


Employers’ Insurance Association annually. It is the policy of the Asso- # Y 8. Develop Foreign Trade 
ciation to handle these reports as quickly as possible and provide injured 











workers with whatever hospitalization, medical, surgical and nursing : 
care is needed to speed recovery and hasten the return of them to their, ee To Speed This Program 
. na 


wartime jobs. 
Buy WAR BONDS 


i 


TEXA 


" 
54 INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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Collins-Devoust Buys 
Site For Paint Plant 

Purchase of a site of approximately 
four acres at Shorecrest and Denton 
Drive for a new plant has been announc- 
ed by the Collins-Davoust Paint Manu- 
facturing Company. Plans call for con- 
struction to get underway by January 1, 
said Martial Davoust, superintendent. 

The main building will provide ap- 
proximately 20,000 square feet of area. 
Other auxiliary buildings will bring the 
facilities to about 50 per cent more floor 
area than the present paint factory. 





Southwest Photo-Arts 
Teaching Photography 

Year-round courses in photography on 
an individual instruction basis are pro- 
vided by the recently formed Southwest 
Photo-Arts Institute, 3408 Asbury Street, 
in University Park. The school, offering 
courses in basic photography, profes- 
sional portraiture, commercial photog: 
raphy, natural color, professional re- 
touching and studio management, is un- 
der the direction of Dr. S. D. Myres, a 
graduate of the New York Institute of 
Photography. 





Scott Bower, Jr., To Do 
Research for Chamber 

Scott Bower, Jr., has joined the staff 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce as 
assistant manager of the industrial de- 
partment, which is headed by Andrew 
W. DeShong. His duties will be concern- 
ed chiefly with research, and he will con- 
duct special surveys for firms and pro- 
vide statistical data required by all de- 
partments of the Chamber. Mr. Bower 
was formerly staff assistant to Nate Mo- 
linarro, director of industrial relations 
for North American Aviation. 














TELEPHONE R-5417 


Photographs 
THOMAS K. CONE, JR. 


17174, Commerce : Dallas 











**56 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 56 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. e Phone C-4366 











THE Bluc (204s PLAN 


Eighteen million people in America have protection against loss 
of savings by unpredictable hospital bills. This protection is made 
possible through the Blue Cross Plan...a- non-profit, community 
service whereby employees cooperate, through their employer, on a 
voluntary basis. 

2,500 TEXAS FIRMS PARTICIPATE 


More than 2,500 firms and organizations in Texas have made this 
service available to the employee and his family. All employed groups 
of five or more are eligible. Two hundred and forty hospitals in the 
state guarantee the service. 


HELPS EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYER 


Through the Blue Cross Plan employees are assured good hospital 
care without resort to their savings. Employers are relieved of being 
called upon to give financial assistance. 

Group Hospital Service, Inc., is one of the eighty-four Blue Cross 
Plans in America making this community service possible. 


Complete Details or Personal Counsel at Your Invitation 





NOW...DOUBLE PROTECTION 


is available through Group Medical and Surgical Service, a non-profit 
Blue Cross Companion. 











GHOUP BEsriinl of tees 
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GAOUP MEDICAL AND SUAGICAL SEAVICE 


ABILENE ©® AMARILLO ¢@© DALLAS ¢ AUSTIN © FORT WORTH 
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Southwestern Medical 
College Awards Degrees 

Medical degrees were to be awarded 
forty-eight members of the third grad- 
uating class of Southwestern Medical 
College at McFarlin Memorial Audito- 
rium September 3. Thirty-four of the 
graduates were to be simultaneously 
commissioned first lieutenants in the 
Army Medical Corps and five were to be 
given commissions in the Navy. The nine 
civilian members of the class include 
Miss Marie Louise Shaw of Fort Worth, 
only woman graduate. The class is the 
last one which received part of its train- 
ing at Baylor Medical School before the 
latter was moved to Houston. 


GRAYDON HEARTSILL, fashion edi- 
tor of the Dallas Daily Times Herald, has 
been named to a national press week edi- 
tors’ committee selected from their own 
group by the ninety newspaper fashion 
writers who attend the semi-annual fash- 
ion press weeks of the New York Dress 
Institute. 

a fe 

A new department of experimental 
medicine established by the Southwest- 
ern Medical Foundation is headed by 
DR. ARTHUR GROLLMAN, professor 
of medicine. 

. oe 8 

COL. EDGAR A. SIRMYER, West 
Point graduate, has assumed command 
of the United States continental head- 
quarters division at Love Field of the 
Army Air Communications System. 





Telephone 


C-7111 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 


2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 
H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 


Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7I11 








G. DUFFIELD SMITH, who before 
the war was for twelve years assistant 
manager of the Better Business Bureau 
of Dallas and’Texas and during the last 
three years has served as regional price 
economist with the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, has been appointed regional busi- 
ness consultant for the U. S. Department 


of Commerce for the Southwest region, 
with headquarters at Dallas. 


Metropolitan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
58 Years in Dallas 


Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. you. 
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MATCH YOUR HIGH STANDARDS OF 
ENGINEERING AND SELLING WITH 
GAYLORD SCIENTIFIC PACKAGING 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Dallas, Texas 
Corrugated and Fibre Boxes 























NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Right here at home, the dollars 
you give to War Chest help keep 
the Visiting Nurse on her errands 
of mercy. No call is ever refused. 
Like the other 54 agencies, includ- 
ing USO, the need is greater than 
ever before. Open 


your heart—GIVE! 
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Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth throuch years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Establishea 


18h 
1oh9 


187e 
187e 


1875 


1879 
1876 
1876 
1885 


1889 
1890 


1893 


1856 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
76 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
leather Goods— Wholesale and 
Retail 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
76 Years (See Photo No. 2) 

Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
73 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Sanger Bros. 

73 Years in Dallas (See Photo No. 8) 
88 Years in Texas 

Retail Department Store 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
70 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
70 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
69 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
69 Yeors (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1476 


Mosher Steel Co. 
60 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
56 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
55 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
52 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 


49 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery ana Sunotves 


-Established 


1859 
1S00 
IS03 
1S03 


1903 


1S03 
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1906 


1905 


1905 


1911 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
46 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 15) 


Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
42 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

42 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens 
Cabinets, lockers, Boxes and Vene 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
42 Years (See Photo No. 418) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines. 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

42 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
41 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Hesse Envelope Co. 
39 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Manufacturers of Envelopes & File 
Folders 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 

36 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 


34 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
31 Years (See Photo No. 26) 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


( Advertisement ) 
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COMPLETE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT AND HOSPITALIZATION PROTECTION 
. TO AGE 75 


NIT FZz 
UNIPEDS BENE ET 


AA LEAINSURANCE 
Me COMPANYS 


MUTUAL -SBENEF TT 


HEALTH *>SACCIDENT; 
ASSOCIATION 


Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 
Southwest Division Offices: Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana 
10th FLOOR DALLAS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING — DALLAS, TEXAS 


ERNEST HUNDAHL, Manager Phone R-4221 

















Tho First Winter of Poace 


DONT FORGET 


THE NEED OF OUR ALLIES — 


y 
es 
Y 


and the 34 HOME AGENCIES 
Give Once for All Through 


\ WAR CHEST 


Appliled with The National War Fund 


Jexas. Produce Company 


Distributors Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Distributors Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 


Dallas Swift Employees 
Win Suggestion Awards 


For their useful suggestions for im- 
proving their company’s operations, thir- 
teen Dallas employees of Swift and Com- 
pany received awards at the annual fam- 
ily party of the Swift organization Sep- 
tember 1 at Fair Park Auditorium, at- 
tended by more than 400 Swift workers 
and members of their families. 


Those recognized for suggestions 
adopted to improve the company’s man- 
ufacturing and distributing efficiency, to 
develop new products and methods and 
to promote safety by reduction of acci- 
dents were Mrs. Anita Williamson, Hoyt 
Smoot, R. M. Lyles, Dorran Parish, G. 
A. Davis, C. D. Welch, F. D. Harmon, 
Roy Taliaferro, Joe Boyd, Frank Stark, 
Elbert Cotton, Jake Hunt and A. E. 
Thompson. 

A feature of the party was the show- 
ing of a motion picture, entitled “The 
Red Wagon,” a film, based on the life 
of Gustavus F. Swift and celebrating the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Swift com- 
pany, which tells the story of the develop- 
ment of the meat packing and livestock 
industry. 





CHARLES G. MARS, formerly man- 
ager of a Denver florist organization and 
before that in the Army for three years, 
has been appointed manager of Bur- 
ton’s Orchids and Flowers. 

ee ae 

CHARLES R. MEEKER, JR., who 
will continue as manager of the Star- 
light Operetta for the 1946 season, has 
also been named manager of Fair Park 
Auditorium. 





ROLLINS & FORREST 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Praetorian Building 


Phone C-4200 Dallas 




















In ANY Event 
SEND FLOWERS 


BURTON’S 
Orchids and Flowars 


3323 Oak Lawn Avenue 
CALL L-3161 


Operated by 
BOYD KEITH 
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Security National Fire 
To Build Home Office 


A $100,000 two-story building, with 
basement, will be erected on a lot at Ross 
and Harwood purchased for $70,000 by 
the Security National Fire Insurance 
Company, which will occupy the struc- 
ture with the Trinity Universal Insur- 
ance Company, an affiliate. Present of- 
fices of both companies are in the con- 
struction building. 

The southeast corner site has a front- 
age of 114 feet on Ross and 165 feet on 
Harwood. Owner of a lot at the north- 
east corner of Main and Harwood, Trin- 
ity Universal plans to construct a six- 
teen-story office building on that site 
when conditions permit. 


Selling Latin-America 

(Continued from Page 17) 

local dealers and they express a willing- 
ness to pay slightly more for United 
States goods delivered on time than for 
European goods delivered with greater 
delay. Advertising and promotional cam- 
paigns probably could intensify the de- 
mand in Colombia for United States out- 
erwear, the mediums indicated as having 
the greatest potential power being full- 
page newspaper advertisements, colored 
poster pictures of latest styles (using 
models of a Latin type), illustrated cat- 
alogs, stylebooks, radio advertising, 
news-reels showing the latest fashions 
and innovations, and colored still pic- 
tures which can be flashed on the theater 
screen just before the start of the feature 
presentation. 

Argentina presents a particularly knot- 
ty problem with regard to sales of United 
States outerwear for while it is one of 
the more progressive of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and should, by virtue of 
its concentration of population in large 
urban centers, represent a fruitful mar- 
ket for high quality goods, actually it is 
one of the most difficult consumer goods 
markets in which to compete. Local man- 
ufacturing already provides for nearly 
99 per cent of the cloaks and dresses 
worn in Argentina and furthermore it is 
understood that the government is con- 
templating fresh measures providing for 
additional duties on imports of all goods 
which might be expected to offer com-, 
petition to native products. 

Exclusive of Argentina, the countries 
just reviewed have represented in the 
past about 80 per cent of the total mar- 
ket for women’s and children’s outer- 
wear in Latin America and, although col- 
lective sales to the remaining twenty-five 
countries and colonies have by no means 
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been inconsiderable, participation of in- 
dividual marketing areas has been se- 
verely limited by one or another of the 
following factors: The inherent small- 
ness of the area; various internal eco- 
nomic pressures; exchange restrictions; 
tariffs; trade controls; or by any com- 
bination of these. Greater sales in all 
countries and colonies, however, might 
well be stimulated through a broader pro- 
gram of education and institutional ad- 
vertising. 

Retail store owners are particularly in 
need of expert guidance in buying and 
merchandising techniques and should be 
encouraged to follow the practice of de- 
pending upon resident buying offices for 
the selection of suitable styles. This prac- 
tice has proved most helpful over a pe- 
riod of many years to countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere which are im- 
portant buyers of apparel. 

From the foregoing analysis of Latin 
America’s clothing markets it will be 
observed that the only real difficulties to 
be overcome in increasing sales of Unit- 
ed States outerwear are high tariffs, low 
purchasing power, and lack of merchan- 
dising channels. Each prospective ex- 
porter can contribute to the solution of 
these overall problems by carefully ex- 
amining on his own the particular prob- 
lems of individual markets in which he 
is most interested. Although visits, when 
possible, to the areas in question are to 
be recommended as the most valuable 
means of acquiring detailed first-hand 
knowledge, the exporter can by fully 
utilizing the facilities of the Department 


Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Sales Engineers. At vou 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


of Commerce, get a practical appraisal 
not only of individual markets but of the 
significant relationship between each 
market and the rest of the world. 

It is entirely probable that U. S. total 
post-war merchandise exports will be 
greater than ever before. Estimates as 
high as $10,000,000,000 have been made. 
Although such an increase (amounting 
to 220 per cent over 1939 figures) can- 
not be applied equally to all commodities, 
there is every reason to expect that the 
apparel industries will be able to obtain 
their just share of whatever increased 
business may result. 








Reaching all the important 
oil executives in this ex- 
panding market. 

Published exclusively in 


THE 
SOUTH 


Spanish for the men you 


want to reach in Mexico, AMERICAN 


Colombia, Peru, Brazil, 
Venezuela and Argentina. MARKET 


Rates upon request. 


INA 


rj 
vere 


2 West 45th Se., 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Under the management of 


4 EX W. WADMAN 
PETROLEO 
"FL MUNDO 


LANol(At SHOW CASE & 


FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


' 1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








A TRULY FINE TEXAS BEER 
OLD FASHIONED FLAVOR... 


YOU are missing a Taste Treat if you don't ask first for 
BLUEBONNET BEER...the extra-pale, golden lager with 
the rare, old-fashioned flavor. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Brewing Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








i—— OPEN YOUR HEAR 


haa at as | 


an once-for-all gift in 
the 1945 War Chest cam- 


paign will help our service 


ABOUT 3,000,000 SERV- 
ICE MEN will remain in 
Japan and Germany in the 
armies of occupation, accord- 
ing to present estimates. We 
can't speed their return 
home, but we can send over- 
seas a touch of home in the 
USO-Camp Shows. We now 
can reach our soldiers and 
civilians in Japanese prison 
camps. Through War Prison- 
ers' Aid, we can make their 
long road to recovery pass 
more quickly. 


S. H. Lynch & Company, Inc. 
2101 Pacific Avenue, C-2413 


Magnolia Paper Company 
325 North Walton Street, R-6393 


Marcy Lee Mfg. Co. 
2212 South Lamar, H-5101 


Metropolitan Bidg. & Loan Assn. 
1400 Main Street, R-5103 


Morten-Davis Company 
800 Jackson Street, C-7796 


Morton's Potato Chip Company 
2405 South Harwood St., H-7181 


The Murray Company 
3200 Canton, R-9441 


Justin McCarty, Inc. 
804 Commerce Street, R-4195 


McGaugh Hosiery Mills 
4408 Second Avenue, H-4187 


National Bank of Commerce 
914 Elm Street, C-5467 


Nehi-Royal Crown Bottling Co. 
816 Exposition, T-4143 


Robert Nicholson Seed Co. 
2118 North Lamar Street, C-2917 


men, our allies and our 

neighbors all year round! 
Now that the war is over, 

the need for War Chest 


services will be greater than 


The Nite Spot 
2062 Browder, C-7788 


Nu-Grape Bottling Company 
1719 South Ervay Street, H-5952 


Oak Cliff Baking Company 
546 East Ninth Street, W-1111 





ever... to our fighting men 
who remain in the occupa- 
tion forces ...to our suffer- 
ing allies during their restor- 
ation to peace-time living 
...fo our own at home. 


Open your heart! Give once 


for fifty-five fine causes! 


Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Co. 
250 West Jefferson St., M-2105 


Oak Farms, Ltd. 
1114 North Lancaster, W-1121 


Oklahoma Contracting Co. 
Magnolia Building, C-4531 


Haynes B. Ownby Drilling Co. 
1610 Gulf States Building, R-2238 


Ozark Motor Lines 
623 Singleton Boulevard, R-8007 


Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Dallas 
2112 North Harwood St., R-4833 


Pig Stands, Inc. 
3716 Maple Avenue, L-9866 


Practical Drawing Company 
2205 South Lamar Street, H-7127 


Republic National Life Ins. Co. 
351 West Jefferson, M-8131 


Reserve Loan Life Ins. Co. of Tex. 
1201 Main Street, R-5201 


Roos-Freedman Company 
800 Commerce Street, C-9341 


Seven-Up Dallas Company, Inc. 
2700 Live Oak, T-3-4127 


Simmons Company 
945 South Lamar Street, R-4174 


Texas State Life Ins. Company. 
Texas State Life Bldg., C-6287 


Texlite, Inc. 
2900 Factory Street, D-4-1741 


THIRTY-FOUR LOCAL 
AGENCIES of the War 
Chest lend a helping hand to 
our friends and neighbors in 
Dallas County. They preserve 
and strengthen family life, 
care for the sick and needy, 
give aid to the blind and 
the handicapped. They place 
homeless youngsters in su- 
pervised foster homes, and 
help our boys and girls to 
grow into useful citizens. © 

















Which will be the Bird of Peace? 


It has been several months now since the fighting stopped 
in Europe. But few men have seen the legendary dove that 
was to herald the end of the war. 


Instead, too many of the people of France, of the Nether- 
lands, of Belgium and Poland and Greece, have been more 
familiar with the vulture. 


For how can peace be glorious to those still ravaged by 
disease and hunger, who lack fuel for their roofless homes, 
and blankets and medicines for their children? 


We on this side of the ocean have a tremendous stake in 
whether peace returns to the cities and fields of Europe. If 
war is to be followed by despair and violence, by uprisings 
and anarchy, instead of by hope and rebuilding, we, and all 
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other nations, must suffer. And now, of all times, in our own 
interest, we must help. 


Open your heart—GIVE! You give only once a year to 
all the great causes combined in your War Chest, which, in 
turn, supports all the 21 agencies of the National War Fund. 
You give only once; you write only one check. This year, 
make it bigger than ever. 
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CASE No. 697, Mary B. 


Condition: baby expected in a few weeks. 
Husband overseas. Unable to continue at 
her job. Finances: low. Family: none. 
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You can help this soldier’s wife, and hundreds of others 
like her, by giving to your War Chest. 

You can help give her peace of mind, help make it possi- 
ble for her to have her baby in comfort and safety. You give 
her a chance to be a better mother, by sending a visiting nurse 
to teach her how to care for her baby. You give her a chance 
to earn her living, by caring for her child when she’s able to 
return to her job. 


\ WAR CHEST 





When you give to the Chest, your dollars bring new hope 
and happiness to many people. For part of your money goes 
to the National War Fund, which brings entertainment and 
relaxation to our men overseas through the USO, supports 
War Prisoners’ Aid and United Seamen’s Service, and sends 
help to the needy in allied countries through the Allied War 
Relief agencies. 

You buy a share in a better future for everybody—when 
you give to your War Chest. So, open your heart, give! You 


give once for all 55 agencies! 
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The Big, Friendly Bank 
for Everybody 


* 


RESOURCES 
Wore than 


One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Million Dollars 


* 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


at Dallas MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 
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